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THE SITUATION 


Germany has begun to lose the war. She all but reached the 
summit when final victory would have been hers. She could 
never have hoped for the command of the sea. She certainly 
hoped for the command of the air. Had she secured it, or 


had she even been able to offer a serious challenge to the 
Royal Air Force in the aerial spaces above the British Isles, 
victory would have been hers. As it is, the Royal Air Force, 
although far inferior in numbers and operating at far longer 
range, is much more formidable over German soil than the 
Luftwaffe is over British soil. 

Hitler himself has, in his address to the Reichstag on 
July 19th, admitted, for the first time, that the war will be a 
long one. And, for the first time, he has recognised that 
Germany might lose it, in so far as he has declared that 
either she or Great Britain will be destroyed. His absolute 
faith in final victory has gone: there is an ‘ either—or. That 
he made no serious proposals for peace (when, as victor 
hitherto, he could make proposals of the most serious kind) 
shows that he is altogether obsessed by the war, that peace 
means nothing to him. He must go on—he cannot escape 
his own nature, which is his own destiny. Nor ‘has he the 
will to escape—he is the unresisting bondsman of the 
demonic forces that have always possessed him, that have 
sustained him and have driven him forward to where he now 
stands, that make him unable ever to turn back. Even if he 
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were to win ¢his war, even if he were to enter London as a 
conqueror, these forces would still be his master and drive 
him on to further conquests. If he went on and on, until he 
had conquered the whole world, he would suddenly find 
himself in the presence of the void, for there would be nothing 
left to conquer. His whole life’s work would seem vain 
and he would either take his own life or, seeing that the 
reason for his life had gone, lose his reason. Cromwell said : 
‘No one rises so high as he who knows not whither he is 
going.’ Hitler does not know ‘ whither he is going.’ He 
advances, on his own admission, ‘ with somnambulist cer- 
tainty.” But the somnambulist does not know ‘ whither he is 
going’ but goes on and on. And so Hitler goes on and on, 
unable to stop. 

His appeal to England’s ‘reason’ was, in reality, an 
appeal to her madness. It was an appeal from a madman (for 
all his cunning and resourcefulness, his political and military 
genius, Hitler is a madman) to the madness he seeks but does 
not find in others. To comply with his appeal and end the 
fight and lift the blockade, leaving him in possession of all 
his conquests, allowing Germany to import petrol, food, and 
other essential supplies, so that she could renew the fight, 
strengthened and refreshed, would not be reason but madness. 
It would make Hitler master of all Europe, England included. 
This is the ‘ reason’ in his appeal to the madness he hoped to 
find, but has not found, in England. 

And yet, it would be an error to answer him back in his 
own fashion or, indeed, to give him any answer other than that 
the wat must go on in the situation as he leaves it. Despot, 
madman and somnambulist though he be, and sure of himself, 
he cannot always remain sure of his own following, of his own 
people, or of his neighbours and present or future allies. If he 
were to address himself to the authentic reason that is in this 
country and in the Government, his words should be con- 
sidered on their intrinsic merits. Some day the war must 
come toanend. That day seems far off, but it may be nearer 
than it seems (there is never any certainty in these matters), 
A war lasting longer than is needed for England’s final victory 
would be a disaster second only to a war lasting not as long 
as is needed. There is much to be said for a forbidding silence 
with respect to war aims, a silence that will keep the enemy 
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guessing while not precluding any peace proposals he may 
have to make. The easier it is made for the enemy to capi- 
tulate, whatever outward form capitulation may take, the 
better. The more difficult it is made for Hitler to refuse 
capitulation, when the time comes, the better also. The 
capitulation of the foe in some form can alone end the war if 
it is to be won, for to break the power of Germany is, or ought 
to be, England’s essential war aim (and to keep that power 
broken her essential peace aim). 

The war, now, must go on. According to Hitler, it will 
be a war to the death. Either the British Empire or the ‘Third 
Realm must perish. He has, for the first time, publicly 
declared that he will destroy not only England but the Empire. 
There can be no doubt at all that, to do so, he will stop at no 
sacrifice and shrink from no method that his cunning and 
ruthlessness can devise. Mad as his purpose is, the means he 
will employ to achieve his purpose will be coldly reasonable 
and yet inspired with his peculiar genius. His speech on 
July 19th was the maddest he ever made—it was also the 
calmest, the coldest, the most reasonable (reasonable in tone 
and manner, reasonable in content, reasonable, even, in its 
calculated mendacity, reasonable in all, save in its ultimate 
purpose). 

Two main courses are open to Hitler now—the maximum 
concentration of all available forces for the immediate attain- 
ment of his ultimate purpose, or the maximum dispersion of 
all his forces for the gradual attainment of that purpose. The 
former course would mean the combined blockade, concen- 
trated bombing, and invasion of the British Isles in the near 
future; the latter would mean every variety of attack and 
pressure—political, economic and psychological, no less than 
military, naval and aerial—on all the exposed or vulnerable 
points and supports of the vast defensive system on which the 
power of Great Britain and the Commonwealth depend. . 

For the first time since the outbreak of war Germany is 
being hit harder than she is hitting. Unlike her foe, she has 
in a sense been at war not for less than a year, but for more 
than seven years. In those seven years and more she has won 
three series of victories, some of them brilliant, some of them 
ignominious, all of them sensational. Each series has had its 
own peculiar character, but all have had the same ultimate 
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purpose, the conquest of Europe. The victories in the first 
series were won over herself—the better self, perhaps, but 
also what was, and always will be, her weaker self—Republi- 
can democracy. These victories destroyed the Weimar 
Republic, and established the solid ‘ home-front ’ which was 
the indispensable prerequisite for war abroad. 

Hitler then created the wider strategic basis for the Second 
World War by the re-occupation of the Rhineland, the union 
with Austria, the seizure first of the Sudetenland and then of 
the whole Czechoslovak Republic. This was the second 
series of his victories, which were won by outwitting and out- 
manceuvring the other Powers, and without firing a shot. 

It is probable that Germany meant to begin actual hostili- 
ties in the spring of the present year, after having made herself 
master of Poland. The armed resistance of the Poles brought 
on the war prematurely (from the German point of view). 
The conquest of Poland, which was to have been ‘ peaceful ’ 
(like the conquest of Czechoslovakia), belongs to the third, 
instead of (as originally intended) to the second, series of 
German victories, to the war proper. As the Western Allies 
remained securely on the defensive, and allowed Poland to be 
overrun, Germany lost little by her miscalculations. 

Germany was, in all essentials, able to begin the ‘ real ? war 
at the time which her High Command had deemed the most 
favourable to herself, namely, in the spring of the present 
year. She overthrew all her enemies, save one, in the third 
series of her victories—-the conquests of Poland, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium and France. 

But what is to her the final campaign of the war is to her 
remaining foe, England, the initial campaign. For England, 
the ‘ real’ war began with the German conquest of France. 
Her warlike effort has not nearly reached its maximum, 
whereas the German effort has perhaps begun to pass its 
maximum. 

As we have seen, Germany has, in a sense, been at war for 
seven years. Those seven years have been a period of 
immense effort and sacrifice, even if the loss of life was small 
until the present year. Long before the Second World War 
began, the German public was propaganda-sodden, it had 
begun to exhaust its nervous energy, symptoms comparable 
with those of industrial fatigue had begun to set in, and the 
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reaction to victory, even over the foreign foe, was not particu- 
larly jubilant. The economic self-sufficiency imposed since 
1933 by the National-Socialist system was a foretaste of the 
British blockade, which did not, therefore, come as a psycho- 
logical shock (the German public having grown used to 
rationing and other restrictions), but was, nevertheless, all 
the more serious in so far as it was imposed, as it were, on an 
already weakened organism. 

The British blockade of Germany is, beyond a doubt, 
much severer than the German blockade of the British Isles. 
The aeroplane, which is the chief blockading weapon in 
German hands, has carried constant, harrying warfare into 
England. But the Royal Air Force is showing itself so 
superior, squadron for squadron, to the Luftwaffe, that 
Germany is, at the moment, losing the war in the air, and 
therefore in danger of losing it altogether. It seems certain 
that she cannot allow the British aerial offensive against her 
munition works, depéts, marshalling yards, oil refineries, 
and so on, to continue without fatal prejudice to the output 
of her war industries and to the stability of her home front. 

More than seven years of prodigious war-like effort, 
including ten months of actual warfare that may well have 
cost her a million killed and wounded, find Germany just 
beginning her main task, the overthrow of England, who 
begins her own task in combative mood and with an effort 
that is nowhere near its climax. 

Although Germany is losing the war, she has not lost it. 
She still has advantages so immense that an almost super- 
human effort on the part of England and the Empire, of her 
armed forces and of her civilian population, accompanied by 
the greatest steadfastness and resilience in the event of 
reverses, will be needed if the war is to be won—as it can be 
won. 

Whatever course Germany will choose so as to convert 
the losing fight into a winning fight, its nature must soon 
become apparent. At the time of writing—July 23rd—it 
would seem that a general assault on the defensive system of 
England and her Empire as a whole is being prepared. 
Whether the invasion of the British Isles is possible or not, 
must be left to the judgment of experts. We are inclined to 
agree with those who deem full-scale invasion impossible, 
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but should like to add that the loss of, say, 10,000 of 20,000 
men means nothing to Hitler, that while air-borne and sea- 
borne invasion by such numbers would not achieve the object 
of full-scale invasion, namely the seizure of the capital and 
of vital strategic points (and therefore of the country as a 
whole), it does seem to us possible that small and powerfully 
equipped forces, totalling some such number, could arrive 
and cause much damage and perhaps even demoralisation 
while perishing in the attempt. Such landings might even be 
repeated, the injury that might be done being well worth the 
sacrifice. This possibility is not a new one. When he 
discusses the invasion threatened by Napoleon, Mahan, in 
his Life of Nelson, refrains from expressing an opinion ‘ as to 
the fortune of the military operation in England, a landing 
once effected.’ But he does regard it as ‘ singular that men 
fail to consider that Napoleon would not have hesitated to 
abandon an enemy in England, as he did in Egypt and in 
Russia. A few hours’ fog or calm, and a quick-pulling boat, 
would have landed himself again in France, while the loss of 
150,000 men, if it came to that, would have been cheaply 
bought with the damage such an organised force could have 
done London and the dockyards, not to speak of the moral 
effect.’ 

If Hitler were able to despatch forces to England in series 
aggregating 150,000, they would, doubtless, be destroyed, 
and destroyed quickly. But ‘the loss . . . would be cheaply 
bought ’ for the reason given by Mahan. 

England’s testing-time is at hand. The presence of a 
powerful army at home (an army that is, unit for unit, perhaps 
the finest in the world) and defensive measures that have been 
made the more formidable by the willing and disciplined 
co-operation of the public, confront the Germans with the 
hardest task they have yet attempted—so hard that they may 
refrain from the attempt. That is to say, it may be that they 
have rejected the project which they have certainly been 
considering for years, the conquest of England by invasion. 
But it does not follow that they will refrain from the assault 
on the British Isles. Turn elsewhere they almost certainly 
will, but it also seems certain that while they may not invite 
disaster by engaging in a full-scale offensive, they will harry, 
harass these islands in the air, on the sea, and by landings, 
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and will intensify their blockade, chiefly by aerial attacks on 
shipping and in dockyards. In other words, they will not 
(unless we are greatly mistaken) attempt to deal the ‘ decisive ’ 
blow, the Biitxkrieg of which they have made such a close 
study, but will exercise an ever-growing pressure which may 
be reinforced by series of subsidiary blows and thrusts in the 
hope of placing such a strain, not so much on the armed 
forces but on the organised life of England and on the mental 
and physical endurance of her people, that her power will be 
broken in, say, a twelvemonth. 

But although the Germans in general and Hitler in 
particular will always prefer to do one thing at a time, they 
will also be busy elsewhere, all the more so, as they must 
reinforce the Italian effort, seeing that the defeat of Italy (of 
which there seems to be little prospect at the moment) would 
be disastrous and perhaps fatal to the Germans. 

It would appear to be certain that Spain and the Balkans 
will become media for increased German-Italian pressure 
exercised so as to contest England’s command of the Mediter- 
ranean. That she should retain that command is vital to the 
successful prosecution of the war. It will remain vital when 
the war is over. 

We shall, in our next issue, examine the Mediterranean 
and Eastern European situation and also the possibilities of 
revolutionary leadership which, we are convinced, are open to 
England on the Continent. Mahan, in the great work we have 
already mentioned, wrote that in Nelson’s day, England was 
then ‘ the one centre around whose action, wisely guided, the 
elements of discontent, already stirring, might gather, upon 
the occurrence of a favourable moment, and constitute a body 
of resistance capable of stopping aggressions which threatened 
the general well-being.’ 

These words are as true of our own day as they are of 
Nelson’s. 

Let us now consider the French tragedy and try to draw 
some conclusions from it, although the extraordinary lack of 
information about recent events in France, as well as about 
her present state, renders nearly all that can be said on the 
subject in a general way very tentative and provisional. 

As we have seen, Germany had to create a strong ‘ home 
front ’ before she could begin the Second World War. France 
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was defeated in the field, but this defeat was not in itself irre- 
trievable—it became so because her armed forces lacked 
fighting spirit, and because her ‘ home front’ crumbled. The 
defeat of France was a collapse as much as a defeat. The 
French nation, wearied and demoralised by many years of 
senseless internal strife and by the corrupt practices of her 
politicians, had a kind of nervous breakdown at the first 
severe blow. That blow, the reverse at Sedan on May 17th, 
was not of the kind that precluded recovery, especially as the 
French are the most resilient of nations. But France did not 
recover, either in a military or a psychological sense. The rot 
of defeatism pervaded the army, navy and air force, especially 
the higher ranks (and the highest most of all). The nation as 
a whole was apathetic—English observers were often amazed 
by the apparent indifference of the French citizen population 
as a whole to the fate of France, although many individual 
Frenchmen were stricken with visible grief when they began 
to realise the extent of the disaster and the unspeakable shame 
and humiliation. Some French units fought well, but there 
can be no doubt that if the French armed forces as a whole 
had possessed as good a fighting spirit as the British Expedi- 
tionary Force and as the Poles and the Czechs, the campaign 
in France would still be going on and the German-Italian 
coalition would be suffering such heavy losses and enduring 
so severe a strain that there would be serious thoughts of peace 
in Rome and in Berlin. 

The general apathy of the French was highly characteristic. 
The most dangerous opinion that can afflict a country at any 
time, though most of all in time of war, is the opinion that 
‘the ordinary person’ will be no worse off under foreign 
rulers than under his own, so that it matters little (and is cer- 
tainly not worth so much suffering and sacrifice) ‘if the 
Germans win.’ This opinion, if sufficiently widespread, will 
make defeat in war certain. We have observed it in this 
country, too, and suspect that it is being spread by means of a 
deliberate ‘ whispering campaign.’ We are convinced that it 
is not widespread and does not correspond with any general 
mood as it did in France. But it is a deadly foe that demands 
the greatest vigilance, though it cannot be defeated merely 
by repressive measures (necessary as these may be). A 
variant which we have encountered of late is expressed in 
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words such as ‘ England is going Fascist anyhow’ or ‘ What 
is the use of fighting when Fascism is coming just the same ?” 
The implication is that it would be best to come to terms with 
the enemy at once. Fear of native ‘ Fascism’ will always tend 
to promote defeatism on the ‘ Left,’ just as fear of native 
Communism tends to promote defeatism on the ‘ Right.’ 

Fear of Communism certainly had a sttong defeatist 
influence on the minds of Pétain, Weygand, and many of their 
military and political associates. The ignorance and unworld- 
liness of these two commanders appears to be colossal. It 
seems that they feared revolution far more than they feared 
the enemy. Not that there was no danger of revolution in 
France—only the danger was mostly increased by the fear of 
it and by ignorance of its true nature (and therefore of the 
way to meet it). Pétain bears a curious resemblance to 
Hindenburg. It is the second time in recent years that a 
senile Field Marshal, having helped to lose a war, has connived 
at surrendering to its deadliest foes the Republic he is pledged 
to serve. It is the second time, also, that a senile Field 
Marshal is the accomplice of those who, fearing the Red 
Bolshevism of Moscow, capitulate before the Brown Bol- 
shevism of Berlin. As for the present French administration, 
‘c’est de la pourriture,’ and it is not the least of France’s 
tragedies that in her defeat, her bondage, and her mutilation, 
she is not being led exclusively by men dissociated from 
intrigue and corruption, that the ‘ new France’ is led not by 
the best but by the worst men of the ‘ old France.’ 

Public opinion in England has not turned conspicuously 
against the recent friend and ally, fearful as the cost to Eng- 
land of her defection will be. And, indeed, the French tragedy 
merits awed commiseration, rather than resentment: its 
causes go very deep. It is part of the modern moral and 
religious crisis, of which the National Socialist Revolution is 
another part (perhaps the counterpart). Much will have to be 
said about this tragedy, and more will have to be learnt. It is 
a subject for dispassionate study and much thought. 

The situation in France, when she was invaded, was pre- 
revolutionary. Widespread apathy, above all in war time, is 
the typical signal of oncoming revolution. It reveals the 
decline of the patriotic spirit at the emergence of a new 
prestige (indefinable as yet, but always associated with class 
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or faction) that has begun to obscure or replace the prestige 
commanded by the national symbols. Had the Germans 
concluded an old-fashioned peace with their defeated foe, 
that is to say, had they annexed certain provinces and resorted 
to military occupation only as far as was necessary to ensure 
the fulfilment of the terms of peace, in other words, had France 
been left, in the main, to herself after her defeat she would 
have drifted rapidly towards revolution and perhaps to 
open civil war (it is not impossible that she will do so 
still). 

This is, of course, what the French Communists antici- 
pated and, indeed, tried to promote. Lenin said, somewhere 
or other, in his blunt way, that to be a good revolutionary one 
must be a traitor. He and his fellow revolutionaries desired 
the defeat of their own country in war. The French Com- 
munists were active promoters of defeatism in France just as 
the English Communists are in England, the only difference 
being one of degree (the French Communists were, and 
presumably still are, a large party with a huge following 
amongst the working class, whereas the English Communists 
are a small, though dangerous, set, rather than a party, with 
a very small following amongst the working class). French 
Communist propaganda specialised in attacks on England 
and on ‘ British Imperialism ’ just as the English Communists 
specialised in attacks on France, not a/thoxgh she was an ally, 
but because she was an ally, Germany being on the whole 
spared, precisely because she is the enemy. This is the oblique 
method of promoting defeatism, and is preferred because it 
is safer to attack a foreign, even if allied, Power in time of 
war. But it is efficacious nevertheless—indeed, no propa- 
ganda could be more deadly than one that promotes distrust 
and discredit amongst allies. 

Had there been a revolution in France, the Communists 
would have played a big part in it, though they could hardly 
have prevailed, for there is a big difference between 1940 and 
1789—then, as now, the peasantry are the ultimate masters 
of the situation, but they were for the revolution then and 
ate against it now. There is also this difference, that out of 
revolution then a new national spirit was born, whereas the 
revolutionaries of to-day, in France, as in this country, and 
in the Right as in the Left, are the instruments of foreign and 
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hostile or semi-hostile Powers, the Communists of Russia, 
the Fascists of the German-Italian coalition. 

There was, perhaps, a slight chance of a French national 
revival in 1937 when the representatives of the Front Popu- 
laire took office. But Léon Blum, although a man of intelli- 
gence and refinement, was not a personality. The Com- 
munists were unable or unwilling to break with Moscow— 
that is to say, their ultimate purpose was anti-national. The 
Fascists had begun to disintegrate, but their cause was being 
promoted more dangerously than ever by several politicians 
and certain propertied families who have for years sacrificed 
the interests of their country to serve their own (a sacrifice that 
has been made in vain, as events will soon show). 

Democracy has no intrinsic merit. Nor is it a system of 
government. It is a spirit, or rather a trend, that should be 
strong in all peaceful and civilised societies. Pure democracy, 
as the ancients knew very well, is next door to despotism, is 
doomed to a brief and ignominious existence, and leaves 
despotism in the extremest form as the only alternative. 
France, under the Third Republic, was indeed a free country, 
but the freedom that is not based on respect for the dignity 
of the individual soul, but on that easy toleration that will 
admit no hierarchy of values, and regards all opinions as 
having the same ultimate validity (and is inclined to doubt 
whether there is a soul and to believe that it does not parti- 
cularly matter whether there is or not) will never last, but 
will, unless it undergoes timely transformation, be replaced by 
tyranny. 

Freedom can only prevail if it is restrained by an ethic of 
some severity, an ethic that may be enforced by the law, but 
must be a generally accepted convention, a religious belief, 
and a part of the common consciousness. Freedom under 
any other conditions gives the political gangster, the venal 
politician, the fanatic and the charlatan their opportunity. It. 
becomes so tolerant that it will tolerate even those who are 
determined to overthrow it—that is why those who want 
unfreedom will always demand freedom. Absolute freedom 
is always the prelude to absolute despotism. That very 
ancient lesson has been taught afresh by France. 


Tue Eprror. 
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A ‘MARATHON WAR’ 


THE Prime Minister made a disconcerting disclosure of the 
state of mind prevailing among those directing our war effort 
in the course of his broadcast talk to the world on July 14th. 
He said : 

‘We must prepare not only for the summer, but for the 
winter—not only for 1941 but for 1942, when the war will, I 
trust, take a different form from the defensive in which it has 
hitherto been bound.’ 

This calm acceptance of a Marathon of a war, the assump- 
tion that, in the strategical conditions already existing, we 
should be content to wait some twenty months or more 
before we shake ourselves free from the shackles of a defensive 
in which we have hitherto been bound, is a grim exposure of 
the extent to which the influence of the ‘ Western Front’ 
school of strategists still dominates our leaders. This is not 
a static war of trench fighting: we must not be content to 
substitute for the siege of the fields of Flanders a long-term 
siege of the isles of Britain. The Nazi strategy has opened to 
us the possibilities of an immense war of movement, of 
ex-centric operations on his weaker flanks. Our command 
of the sea must be used, and not hoarded. It is not to be 
buried, like our stocks of radium, in deep holes, lest it do 
some hurt to someone. It should do hurt, to the enemy. 
And do it quickly and consistently. Offensive against the 
enemy’s weak points—and they are obvious—must distract 
his attention from his attempted ‘ siege ’ of Britain and break 
it by deflecting his energies to other fields. 

The picturesque simile of Britain as a beleaguered fortress 
is one of the unhappiest and most dangerous thoughts that 
could possibly be spread among us. Unhappy, because if it 
were true it would be depressing. Dangerous, because, 
being untrue, it may (and indeed is tending to) mislead us as 
to the methods by which the war should be fought. It is so 
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demonstrably untrue. A beleaguered fortress does not 
receive, every week, some 1,500-1,700 shiploads of new 
provisions, stores and munitions. A beleaguered fortress 
does not despatch, from its garrison, reinforcements and 
freshly built units to the aid of its operations in distant fields, 
as we ate doing. A beleaguered fortress is not in daily and 
hourly communication with seven-eighths of the outside 
world, as we are. We ate not beleaguered. We are working 
on exterior lines, free to move as and when we will to any 
theatre of war. And we have no need to wait until 1942 to 
move. This must not be another Seven Years War. Hitler 
wanted a blitzkrieg and we can give it him. But not by 
allowing ourselves to be bogged and entrenched in the 
Maginot mentality of the old Western Fronters. That era 
of the war passed with the collapse of France. Whatever 
arguments the trenchlodytes might have formerly advanced 
were swept away last June. And it is to be remembered that 
the onrush of Hitler was pulled up short, not by trenches 
and dugouts, not by anti-tank traps and ‘deep defences,’ 
but by the Defence of the Deep. He stopped short because 
he reached the sea. There his vast war machine cannot 
function. There he is powerless to interfere with any moves 
we make. We have, in this country, thought too long of the 
sea as ‘a moat defensive to a house.’ The sea, to him who 
has the mastery of it, is a vast manceuvre ground whereon he 
can deploy his forces in freedom, preparatory to an offensive 
at any point and at his own selection, and the enemy cannot 
say him nay. 

Those vast open spaces whereon we can move at will 
must be utilised. The strategic position to-day does not, in 
its main aspect, resemble that of 1914. We are not ‘ bound 
to a defensive’ in the North Sea. Enemy naval forces are 
no longer concentrated, in almost numerical parity to ours, 
in that one arena. Nor can there be any chance that they 
may be thus assembled. Just as Napoleon planned vainly 
to unite his squadrons from Toulon, Cadiz, Brest and Lorient 
and found himself everywhere checked in the endeavour, 
so any attempt by Hitler to reinforce the remnants of the 
German Fleet by junction with the Italian Navy would be 
checked. The North Sea, in this war, is a secondary theatre 
of operations. One could wish that the Prime Minister 
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would find the time to refresh his memory, in his own Life 
of Marlborough, of some of those trenchant memoranda of 
William III and the Duke on the subject of their plans, sent 
for Rooke’s guidance in his operations in the Mediterranean. 
A popular journal recently poured scorn on what it called 
‘ 1815 and all that,’ burlesquing the students of history whom 
it dubbed the Wellingtonians. But Wellington was some- 
thing more than a name for a pair of boots. Nelson was 
something more than the better half of a technical term in 
wrestling. History, properly read, is the chart by which the 
national leader can safely steer the Ship of State. It shows 
the reefs and shallows as well as the navigable channels. 
And the history of England in the Mediterranean is the chart 
which, to-day, should be open on the navigator’s table on 
the compass platform. 

The crying need for an understanding of the lessons of 
history was shown at the moment of the French collapse, 
when collaboration of the French Fleet was lost to us in the 
Mediterranean. There were people in this country, and 
among them some who should be leaders of thought, who 
murmuted despairingly that we should have to abandon the 
Mediterranean. They had no intention of being defeatist, 
but actually they were advocating the very move which, 
each time it has been taken in the past 300 years, has led 
Britain to disaster and a bad peace. And in this war, more 
than any other, the Mediterranean is the strategic centre. 
It is there that the war can be won by us, and won before 
1942, if we will but take the offensive vigorously. 

Italy is the weakest point in the Axis, and it is through 
the smashing of Italy that we shall accomplish the smashing 
of Hitler. An aggressive and sustained offensive against 
Italy is the true strategy for this country now. There is no 
need for us to keep our eyes fixed on our own shores and sit 
waiting for the ‘ great German invasion.’ If that is attempted 
the naval forces we have in home waters and the army we 
have here can quite effectively deal with it. But in the mean- 
time we have great forces assembled in the Mediterranean, 
and even without the help of the French Navy we are in control 
of that sea. The course of the operations out there has 
already demonstrated our material and moral superiority 
over the Italian Fleet. There is no need for cheap jeers 
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about ‘ Italy wins the Boat Race’ when discussing the brush 
in the Ionian Sea east of Malta between an Italian squadron 
and the force under Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham on 
July 9th. The Italian Admiral’s avoidance of close or pro- 
longed action was perfectly justified, because he was in 
markedly inferior force. The main British strength con- 
sisted of three battleships of the Barham class (according to 
a newspaper message from New York, quoting Rome 
despatches) with twenty-four 15-inch guns, while the Italian 
main strength lay in the two reconstructed Cavour class 
battleships, mounting twenty 12°6-inch guns. ‘The fire- 
power of the two sides was: British 95,000 lb. of shell per 
minute; Italian, 36,000 lb. Anyone who contends that it 
was cowardly for the Italians to withdraw is qualified for the 
Suicide Club—and would have the benefit of an ‘ unsound 
mind ’ rider in the verdict. 

The significance of the incident lies in its demonstration 
of our material superiority over the Italian ships and its 
further demonstration of the inability of an Air Force, 
working in close proximity to its landing and refuelling 
grounds, to interfere with the movements of a fleet of war- 
ships. The Italians claimed to have carried out effective 
bombing during the whole day preceding the action. They 
claimed later to have sunk and damaged several of the ships 
both in Admiral Cunningham’s force and in another British 
squadron operating to the west of Malta. These claims were 
simply untrue. One ship was hit and she went on with 
her work. (Incidentally the interesting idea has been put out 
that the Italian airmen were misled into thinking that out- 
bursts of anti-aircraft fire were the explosions of their bombs, 
a not impossible explanation in view of the fact that it was 
the first time they had seen from above the A.A. batteries 
of warships in action with live shell.) The brief encounter, 
too, was of value as showing how baseless are the claims of . 
Mussolini that his Air Force forbids any operations by hostile 
warships anywhere near the Italian coasts. We know, by 
the hard experience of the losses sustained among our 
destroyers during inshore operations off Norway, Holland 
and Belgium, that all warships are not immune from fatal 
damage by air attack, but that does not say that none of 
them should ever run the risk of destruction in the carrying 
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out of essential operations of war. It would be as reasonable 
to say that no destroyer should ever go into an area where 
submarines ate operating, because she might be torpedoed. 
It is the percentage of risk that must govern the decision, 
and experience so far has shown that air attack obtains a 
lower proportion of hits to bombs dropped than does any 
of the other forms of destruction at sea. We have an official 
Italian figure (if we care to believe it) that throws light on 
this. General Pietro Mattei of the Italian Air Force told 
members of the foreign Press at a conference in Rome that 
between July 8th and 14th the Italians had carried out fifty 
air attacks against the British Fleet in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean basin. In those fifty attacks, he omitted to mention, 
only one bomb hit a target. 

A further lesson from the incident must provide unpleasant 
reflections for the Italian naval command. Admiral Cun- 
ningham’s force was operating right across the Italian lines 
of communication to Libya. Rome’s cohorts overseas in 
North Africa are to-day more dependent on sea-borne 
supplies than were the men of the Cesars. Mussolini was 
apparently persuaded by Goering (and by his own hopes) 
that Italian convoys from Taranto and Naples to Tripoli 
and Benghazi were assured of full protection against naval 
attack by the mere presence of Italian aircraft on the shores 
of the Ionian Sea. No warship, he believed, would ‘ dare’ 
to approach the routes. That fond belief is rudely shattered, 
and although on this occasion we found no convoy at sea, 
Rome must now envisage the imperative necessity of pro- 
viding heavy naval escort as well as air protection for all 
transports and supply ships proceeding between the Mother 
Country and Libya. This must ultimately lead to a drastic 
clash between the two Navies, a thing the Italians do not want, 
in view of the proven superiority of the British material. 
But the convoys must be escorted or else the supplying of 
the overseas Roman Empire must be abandoned. It will be 
seen in what a cleft stick the Italian Command now finds 
itself[—and what a golden opportunity for offensive action 
by us is presented. Admiral Cunningham has shown by his 
first incursion into the Ionian Sea that he is not lacking in the 
animus pugnandi of which the late Sir James Thursfield was so 
vigorous a champion. He must not be checked by a timorous 
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defensive policy at home. A far finer tactician than Beatty, 
he has all the dash and fighting spirit of that popular hero. 
He has every quality of a sea victor, and it is the duty of our 
leaders to give him full support in his projects and not to 
keep him and his ships carrying out abortive ‘ sweeps’ with 
no ultimate object until some Greek Kalends when the 
Western Fronters are dead of their own inanition and we 
recover from that ‘ defensive’ to which we need never have 
been bound. 

The heel of Italy is the heel of Achilles in the Axis, and 
it is to the Mediterranean that we must carry the war, a 
sea-borne war on the weak flank of the enemy, a sea-borne 
wat in those waters where Blake first showed to an astonished 
Europe the importance of Britain in the polities of nations ; 
where Rooke, despite his obstinate obstruction to a strategy 
he could not understand, was a constant anxiety to Louis XIV ; 
where Nelson grappled with the threat of ‘a universal 
monarchy in the person of the Corsican.’ There is to-day 
no King of Sardinia, no Queen of Naples, no Grand Duke of 
Tuscany ¢ tutti quanti. But geography is unchanged. Atlases 
are altered by men, but the earth and the sea are where they 
always were whatever colours we may paint them on our politi- 
cal maps ; their influence on man’s destiny is no less now than 
it was in the Peloponnesian War. So, too, with the immutable 
principles of strategy. The first Peloponnesian War lasted 
ten years. On the one side at the end the army was unde- 
feated and on the other the navy. Both sides had pursued 
secondary aims throughout the war. They had tried merely 
to reduce the resources of each other, and the outcome was 
no more than an armed truce. How like to our ‘ Great War’ 
of 1914! In the second of those ancient wars Lysander 
completely overthrew the Navy of the Athenians: there was 
no passive exertion of sea power. And the decision by battle 
was teally a decision. The defeat of Athens was final. 

So in this war of ours, there must be decision. ‘It is, . 
as Mr. Pitt knows, annihilation that the country wants and 
not merely a splendid victory of twenty-three to thirty-six.’ 

Annihilation of the Hitler régime cannot be achieved 
solely by the semi-starvation of two-thirds of Europe. It 
cannot be achieved by pursuit of secondary objectives. 
That régime is founded on the sword and must perish by the 
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swotd. There is a cruel jest, current recently, according to 
which ‘an Italian officer drew his sword and cut down a 
side street.’ The jester spoke more wisely than he knew. 
The Italian has drawn the sword and has opened up a side 
street down which we may, if we will, cut our way. It is 
not by abandoning the Mediterranean but by using it that 
we shall strengthen our own defence in the secondary theatre 
of war, the North Sea. It is not by piling up defences on our 
own coasts, but by seeking out and defeating the enemy on 
his that we shall preserve our hearthstones from desecration 
by the Nazi boot. It is the old lesson of history that so many 
of our political leaders (and quite a few of our Admirals) 
in the past centuries have failed to understand. It is not 
enough to command the sea. We must use it. The one is 
static warfare. The other is offensive. And the time for it 
is now. Not in 1942. Was it not Archias who remarked 
wearily, ‘I will deal with it to-morrow,’ when he was shown 
a letter warning him of a conspiracy against his life ? 


H. C. Ferrasy. 





CONSERVATISM, ITS FUTURE AND 
MR. CHURCHILL 


WEN Mr. Chamberlain announced over the wireless on 
May 1oth that he had surrendered the Premiership to Mr, 
Churchill he announced the end of the Conservative Party 
as we have known it. A political revolution was implicit in 
what happened between the Norwegian debate and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s broadcast. The full significance of that violent 
interlude, violent, that is, for British politics, has been slow 
to emerge. Only now is it being seen for what it was, a 
great turning point in our political history. Even yet its 
import has not been grasped by the bulk of those chiefly 
affected—the members of the Conservative Party. Only a 
discerning few among them have understood the true inward- 
ness of these events. They, at least, know and confess what 
strikes so many in other parties as all too palpable, that the 
war and its antecedents have killed the Conservative Party 
far more completely—if we may assume degrees of mortality 
in a political party—than the last war killed the Liberal 
Patty. They also know and confess that if an election were 
possible and were held, the Conservative Party would be 
blotted out, at least as near as makes no matter. A member 
of the party’s inner councils expressed this opinion in almost 
these very words the other day. The Norwegian debate, 
which resembled a physical act of retribution rather more than 
a debate, brought the massive edifice of Conservatism to 
the ground. It is perhaps understandable that they that sit 
among the ruins should be the last to realise they are ruins. 
When Mr. Lloyd George, with immeasurable scorn, flung his ~ 
notes down on the table and told Mr..Chamberlain that the 
only service it was left to him to do to his country was to 
resign he symbolised in his wrathful little figure public 
opinion doing execution on Mr. Chamberlain, but also on 
much more than Mr. Chamberlain, on the incompetent and 
nerveless régime that was founded and has lived for nine 
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years on the unhealthy, swollen majorities of 1931 and 1935. 
Even yet, one repeats, the truth about the change that was 
borne on the hurricane of the Norwegian debate has not 
come home to the majority of the Conservative Party. They 
still look to Mr. Chamberlain as leader, not to Mr. Churchill ; 
and Mr. Chamberlain, of course, is leader of their party, 
though Mr. Churchill is in every real sense their leader in 
Parliament. They hug the notion, so many of them, that 
Mr. Chamberlain was scandalously treated and unjustly over- 
thrown, if he was not actually undone by intrigue. Their 
blindness has not left them. As it has been for nine years so 
it is still; their eyes see not. They have provided England 
with two of the worst Parliaments it has had in recent times. 
Now they delude themselves into believing that Mr. Cham- 
berlain fell, not by the weight of his own failure, but by the 
pressure of unscrupulous foes, some in his own camp. 
Some manage to be publicly indignant still, two months 
after the fall. And their indignation takes even comic forms. 
Its chief expression is a staged silence when Mr. Churchill 
enters the House; sulky mortals confronting Jove with a 
frown. Jove sits down and digs Mr. Bevin in the ribs or he 
caresses his knees with his expressive hands. Labour is 
cheering. The Liberals are cheering. So are the unregenerate 
young Conservatives whom Mr. Churchill led in his free- 
lance days. Why trouble about the silence of the moribund ? 
Jove does not. They can be left to their awakening. It will 
be rude. But to what end their anger? To what end their 
silence? That will not put Humpty-Dumpty back again 
or reverse the political revolution that came in the 
Norwegian storm. Nemesis is only exacting the penalty 
for nine years of weak government and weaker diplomacy. 
Judgment is given against the 400 ‘ Yes’ men; against 400 
Conservatives who believe in the strong hand but supported 
a Government and a Foreign Secretary who trembled before 
Japan in Manchuria; against 400 Conservatives who con- 
sidered the All-Red route as a divine ordinance, but 
winked at the threat to it at its most vital point, Spain ; 
against 400 Conservatives who, when war had caught 
them up, thought it could be won by a half mobilised 
nation. There is no satisfaction in going over this dis- 
tressing record, and there would be no justification for 
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it if it were not that it explains the revolution that has 
come about. This story is a painful part of the conscious- 
ness of every Englishman to-day, and it will be long before 
its authors are forgiven. A country that has found Con- 
servatism inadequate to either peace or war or even to 
maintaining the bare interests of England, will have little 
to do with it in peace after a victory won by a Government 
that in all its virile parts is Left-Centre and is suspect where 
it is not Left-Centre. The shape of our politics after the war 
is beyond descrying and this is no time for crystal-gazing. 
But it is not prophecy to say that Conservatism as we know it 
will not play an important part in it because, as has been 
said, that kind of Conservatism no longer exists to play a 
part. One says Conservatism as we have known it. There 
is a Conservatism that answers to something deep in the 
English character. It is the Conservatism of an earlier 
tradition that mainly lives on in the surviving aristocratic 
and service elements of the party. It is the Conservatism of 
noblesse oblige ; the Conservatism that was quickly depleted 
in the House of Commons when the fighting began and gave 
distinguished names to the first casualty lists. It is the 
Conservatism of the Stanleys and the Devonshires, the Cecils 
with all their quiddities, the Wolmers and the Cranbornes, 
the Northumberlands and the Hamiltons, the Burghleys and 
the Wintertons. To that sort of Conservatism adaptation and 
rebirth will always be possible in England. But that is not 
the Conservatism that has been in control of the party for a 
long time. What has been in command has been a hybrid 
Conservatism, union of plutocratic industrialism and anti- 
Socialism ; a Conservatism concerned only for its wealth 
and permanent ascendancy at home and the abettor abroad 
of whatever it conceived to be a bulwark against Socialism. 
England? What place had England, England in its totality 
of rich and poor, of the not so rich and the not so poor— 
what place had England in so self-regarding a political 
philosophy ? Quite a secondary place. And this could 
masquerade as Conservatism and Lord Baldwin could find 
its sanctions in Disraeli’s teachings ! That sham is ended. 
Could Mr. Churchill recreate the party ; give its doctrine 
a new meaning for a new world and so re-establish its power ? 
The question is asked because Mr. Chamberlain has virtually 
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nominated Mr. Churchill for the Conservative leadership. 
He has said that if he resigned the leadership he believes the 
Conservative Party would elect Mr. Churchill in his place. 
It might; but if it did it would be from motives of self- 
preservation, and not from love of Mr. Churchill. Mr. 
Churchill is not and never has been entirely of the faith, 
and on the infrequent occasions when he has gone to the 
party conferences to back a particular cause, the antipathy 
to him in many quarters, especially among the official nabobs, 
could not be concealed. But why does Mr. Chamberlain 
take it for granted that Mr. Churchill wants to become 
leader of the Conservative Party? Their conduct towards 
him in the House of Commons since he became Prime 
Minister might well be sufficient to kill any latent desire of 
that kind, if there is such, in Mr. Churchill’s bosom. But 
what need has he of the Conservative leadership? His 
position is so strong at the moment that he could sweep the 
country as leader of the Churchill party. It has been axiomatic 
among the Tadpoles that no leader, however powerful, 
could carry a party to power by the mere force of his own 
popularity ; not in these days of adult suffrage and enormous 
electorates. He must have a great party organisation 
behind him, they decreed. They believed it. It was not 
merely that they had a vested interest in party machines. 
Most other politically-minded folk believed it too. Well, 
it was a quite eminent Tadpole who was saying recently 
that Mr. Churchill had only to put forward candidates in his 
own name and he could carry them to victory without a 
party machine and against any other party machine. That is 
Mr. Churchill as he stands now. Why should he want to 
lead the Conservative Party? But assume he leads us to 
victory, how unparalleled in all our history will be his 
position? Powerful with the people beyond Chatham or 
Lloyd George, there should be little temptation to him to 
step in as saviour of the Conservative Party. And will he 
not recall the terrible fate of Mr. Lloyd George who also 
won a wat and was made a tool of by the Conservatives ? 
But all such warnings and tactical considerations apart, can 
a man of Mr. Churchill’s imagination and historic sense ever 
believe that the Conservative Party can be the instrument for 
raising the new Britain that the old Britain will have so richly 
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deserved by its conduct in ‘its greatest hour’? It is highly 
improbable. His political life has been about equally divided 
in point of time between membership of the Conservative 
and membership of the Liberal Party. No party can easily 
hold Mr. Churchill; he is nearly a party himself. But he 
was perhaps more at home in the Liberal Party than he has 
been in the Conservative Party, and only Conservatives have 
pursued him with spleen as the apostate of 1903 who pre- 
ferred Free Trade and office to Tariff Reform and ‘the 
desert.’ They never realised that there was another and more 
charitable explanation; that the young Churchill of 1903 
had conquered earlier than Macaulay a competence with his 
pen and was a free man who chose to follow the light of a 
strong intellect pointing him to the most hopeful political 
movement of the time, the Liberal renaissance. And he did 
splendid service in it. Conservatism was then too sterile for 
that adventurous mind. And no one could say of the restless 
figure that sat for so long below the gangway in recent years 
that it was finding its presence in the Conservative fold 
congenial or that the fold (including Lord Baldwin and Mr. 
Chamberlain) was finding him congenial either. No; he 
has never been during either of his sojourns in the Con- 
servative Party completely of it, and the patty has accurately 
sensed it. Such Conservatism as has broken out in him from 
time to time has been of the aristocratic and humane tradi- 
tion that disdains all affinities with the Neo-Conservatism of 
the plutocrats. 

Mr. Churchill may well be our only hope for the peace as 
he is for the war, but to meet the tasks of the peace he would 
have to disburden himself of any entanglements with this 
decadent Conservatism, and one firmly believes that he would. 
The bonds are light. And has he not already said that he 
considers it better that he should lead no party while he is 
head of a Government of all parties ? He keeps his freedom so 
far, and it will be easier to keep as time goes on, and his 
personal ascendancy grows. He will have no need of the 
Conservative Party. Indeed, he has none now. The country 
has put him where he is. He is not there on the sufferance 
of any sulky Conservatives. 

H. BoaRDMAN. 
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AN ARMY OF PRE-OCCUPATION 


POLITICAL penetration and organised treachery—the means by 
which Germany has conquered some seven nations of Furope 
—are not weapons familiar to the armed forces of this coun- 
try. While year by year, since 1933, the enemy has been 
perfecting a technique of intervention and sedition, the only 
method of conducting a campaign known to our forces 
hitherto has been to capture territory by artillery or aerial 
bombardment—after which troops occupy the devastated 
area. Only by propaganda has an attempt been made to 
undermine resistance in advance—never by direct action. At 
present our military organisation in this sphere is entirely 
defensive. The Field Security Police is designed only to 
ptevent Fifth Column and other subversive activities in the 
field. We have developed nothing to take the war into the 
enemy’s camp. 

There would appear to be in this country some kind of 
revulsion against the use of parachute troops and Fifth Column 
personnel, as something not quite ‘sportsmanlike.’ There is 
a feeling—treflected in our invocation to the Almighty, in the 
National Anthem, to ‘ frustrate their knavish tricks ’—that 
ruse is contrary to our military code of honour. The Germans, 
it seems, possess every military quality save that of honour, 
and it is not felt fit that we should emulate them. If this were 
really the case, then it were high time—as has been suggested 
by some wag—that we return all Staff Officers to regimental 
duties, as being too honourable to practice deceit, and employ 
for Staff work instead a corps of business men, as being 
experienced in the technique of doing other men down. But, 
in fact, the Germans are te-discovering and employing 
ancient, half-forgotten means of war. Ruse is as old as 
warfare itself, and the classic example is the Trojan horse. 
We ourselves, to quote only the ‘Q’ mystery ships of the 
last war, have not entirely ignored the lighter (or pethaps 
darker) side of war. It is not an accident that there is no 
French or German word for ‘ bluff.’ 
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What is proposed in this article is the formation of a new 
specialist offensive force, recruited and trained for a particular 
purpose—the instigation of revolt behind the enemy’s lines 
and interference with Germany’s war effort on the home 
front to the extent, if possible, of paralysing it. There need 
be nothing ‘ un-English ’ about our using such a force, except 
in the nationality of some of the men employed. 

The strong opposition, not to say xenophobia, that exists 
to-day both in official quarters and in the country generally 
towatds employing foreigners in national service, is leading 
us to neglect an extraordinary opportunity. We forget our 
history. It was chiefly German troops that defended England 
against the Jacobites in the 1715 and 1745 rebellions and 
defeated the Young Pretender at Culloden. Both Marl- 
borough and Wellington owed a debt to the German mer- 
cenaties under their command. ‘To-day we have Polish 
seamen and airmen operating with our forces: Norwegian 
military and naval units have been working in conjunction 
with ours : the Dutch High Command functioned for a time 
from London: Czech and Polish divisions are now over 
here: and finally we have French forces, under General de 
Gaulle, continuing to fight with us. 

In this topsy-turvy situation is the material for the forma- 
tion of a unit which, if employed adroitly, might well regain 
for us the initiative and, to use President Roosevelt’s phrase, 
strike a dagger into the enemy’s back. On May 15th, five 
days after the battle of France opened, a leader in The Times 


contained the following : 


At the beginning of the war the suggestion of a British Foreign 
Legion was rejected, mainly because we had then so many of our 
own people to enlist and to equip; and Allied citizens in this 
country have since gone either as individuals or as units to join 
their national or other formations in France. . . . But there can be 
little objection to the formation from among both older and more . 
recent refugees of a Foreign Legion ; and there will certainly be a 
widespread desire among the refugees themselves to serve in this 
way if circumstances prevent them from serving in any other. 


The international unit which is proposed in this article would 

not be just another Foreign Legion, in which the presence of 

foreigners was something quite incidental, merely providing 
Vor. CXXVIII—No. 762 F 
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extra man-power, but a composite unit comprising specialist 
troops to be employed for a particular purpose. It would be a 
force comprising, firstly, all those who volunteered for this 
highly dangerous and responsible type of warfare, and, 
secondly, all those who, by reason of linguistic ability, and/or 
special knowledge of the region to be tackled, and/or technical 
proficiency in handling (or sabotaging) telephone exchanges, 
power stations, wireless transmitters, etc., are obviously 
required for the job in hand. 

Any unit which is to be accepted by the Services must base 
its appeal, not on its membership, but on its special function. 
The tendency to-day is all against the formation of new units 
of an independent character. The day when ‘ Lovat’s Scouts’ 
ot ‘ So-and-so’s Horse’ were welcomed by the War Office, as 
bodies recruited by some local chieftain (and its equipment 
probably financed by him), passed after the Boer War. It 
would not be possible to-day even for a ‘ Sportsmen’s Batta- 
lion’ to be formed as in the last war. Conscription has dis- 
pensed with the need for some special appeal to recruiting : 
men find themselves in the Army now whether or not they feel 
specially attracted towards serving in a particular unit. 

The case for an international unit is therefore based 
entirely on grounds of military expediency. Briefly, its purpose 
is to effect large-scale sabotage and demolition in the enemy’s 
rear, coincident with revolutionary rising among the nations 
oppressed by Germany. Its function might be described as an 
organised combination of the political Pusch and Fifth 
Column activity. ‘International Brigade’ cannot describe 
it; firstly, because it would in no way be a polyglot collec- 
tion of Left Wing adventurets ; secondly, because its purpose 
is to provide not just extra troops but a unit with a very parti- 
cular function. Neither is ‘ Fifth Column’ a description, in 
that it suggests a body of traitors and spies. The proposed 
unit would comprise, rather, a body of idealists and tech- 
nicians : the fact that it does not yet exist denies it the oppor- 
tunity of operating in the manner of the Fifth Column, which 
has generally been resident over a period of time in the 
country which it has been decided to attack. 

Sporadic, isolated and premature outbursts of sabotage or 
revolt in enemy territory—apart from being exceedingly 
difficult to effect—would be disastrous sow. It might be 
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stimulating to our public opinion at home at this period to be 
able to announce on the B.B.C. that forces working inside 
enemy territory had blown up a factory in Essen or demolished 
a tailway bridge in Jutland. But the effect would be terrible 
at this stage of the conflict, for the Germans would—in the 
case of Essen—go through their local lists of previous Social- 
Democrats, etc., and incarcerate or exterminate the lot ; while 
in the case of Jutland, they would deal with the Danes with the 
same ruthlessness with which they dealt with the Czechs after 
the premature outburst of revolt last September. 

Fundamentally, the scheme is based on the general assump- 
tion that at some time or other during the war there must be 
movements of revolt among the oppressed peoples and per- 
haps among the Germans themselves: that no such move- 
ment, however, no matter how carefully organised from within, 
can possibly succeed against machine guns and the Gestapo, 
unless it is powerfully supported by organised outside inter- 
vention at a decisive moment. No Quisling can succeed unless 
there is an enemy to attempt invasion from without: the 
soldiers inside the Trojan horse did not themselves capture 
the city—all they did was to open the gates. There must be 
no ‘ pin pricks ’—and no reprisals. To introduce the scheme 
now would be fatal. The objective can only be achieved en 
masse. Intervention by the unit designed for this purpose 
must be the well-prepared, decisive blow, coinciding with the 
revolt of the oppressed peoples. 

What can, and should be, effected now is the recruiting 
and specialised training of the unit. Deprivation of liberty 
can be a process embittering to the best-intentioned, and a 
period of internment is not the best prelude to an invitation 
to volunteer for a dangerous, combatant unit. For that reason 
the necessary preparations should be taken in hand without 
delay. We have already lost in France many exiles from 
Germany and Italy who would have been only too eager to 
give their assistance in any endeavour to overthrow the régimes 
of those two countries. We have amongst us thousands of 
Germans, thousands of Czechs, of Poles, of Norwegians, 
Dutchmen, etc., who detest the Nazi tyranny, who possess 
already a military training, who long for an opportunity to 
contribute to the downfall of Hitler and the liberation of their 
own particular country; and who could, because they are 
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natives, operate in their country with the sureness of natives, 
and with the chances of their being apprehended much 
reduced. 

Instead of regarding foreigners here as potential saboteurs 
of our military machine, we should regard them as potential 
saboteurs of the German military machine. Germany is using, 
and used in the last war, any and all dissident elements of 
enemy nationality who took shelter with her. In 1916 Ger- 
many landed Sir Roger Casement on the coast of Ireland, and 
his arrival was the sign of the Easter Rebellion: this might 
have been, save for a miscarriage, an enormous embarrassment 
for us. In 1917 Germany transported Lenin in a sealed train 
from Geneva to Russia, where he started the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution which put Russia out of the war with Germany. During 
the ‘ Great Inertia,’ in the first eight months of this war, 
Germany was using William Joyce to conduct the wireless 
campaign against us (he is ‘ Lord Haw-Haw’), and Francois 
Ferdonnet (‘le traitre de Stuttgart’) to direct radio propa- 
ganda against France. From recent arrests we can gain some 
idea of the réles assigned to other renegades in this country. 
And, of course, there is nothing new in this. When it was the 
Spanish who threatened invasion there were plenty of English 
gentry prepared to work for the King of Spain, and Burleigh 
and Walsingham were kept busy with their version of ‘ Section 
18d’ arrests. 

We have amongst us here battalions of Casements, Lenins 
and Joyces in our exiles from Germany and in the hosts of 
Poles, Czechs, Norwegians, etc., who ate to-day on this side 
of the German Army’s lines, men who not only would gladly 
undertake an active part in the downfall of the Nazi régime but 
would bring a variety of talent to the job. Thus we should 
have among our refugees here men who have expert know- 
ledge on the waterways, the electrical system, the telephone 
apparatus, the railway communications, the industrial installa- 
tions and the topographical lay-out of practically every impor- 
tant town in Central Europe to-day. We should set about 
exploiting their knowledge and ability right now. 

_ As the war progresses, with possibly Spain, Switzerland, 
Sweden, the Balkans and Turkey in the war, so the oppor- 
tunities both for recruiting the man required and for exploiting 
the unit will increase. We should now, for example, be look- 
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ing out for the D’Annunzio type of Italian in exile (Don 
Sturzo, for instance) who is prepared to play a part in such 
activities on the Allied side now that Italy has come in against 
us. In this connection it is very important to us that the 
Polish and Czech Legions should have been evacuated from 
France. These troops have an important réle to play. They 
should be kept for a decisive moment and then introduced 
into Poland and Czechoslovakia by air or other means, where 
they will carry out the tasks allotted to them and provide the 
necessary impetus to a successful revolt. 

There are several factors which would favour our employ- 
ment of such a unit. German troops are now stationed on 
Czech, Polish, Danish, Norwegian, Dutch, Belgian and French 
soil. Any parties of our international unit intervening sud- 
_ denly (by parachute, say) in any of these parts would be 
operating on friendly soil, and would be able to count on 
co-operation from the local population : particularly so as of 
course the force would be chosen to comprise nationals of that 
particular territory. So the danger of being attacked by the 
civil population would be discounted. They could be pro- 
visioned and sheltered by the locals. (If the enemy got wind 
of the likelihood of sudden intervention by such a unit 
they would scarcely run the risk of giving arms to the civilian 
population, especially in the territories which they have 
invaded, as we are arming our Local Defence Volunteers.) 
Landings by small troop-carrying aircraft are practicable in 
most parts of Central Europe—either on the vast hedge-less 
plains, or, better still, on the numerous broad waterways of 
Germany and the lakes of Southern Bohemia. What can be 
achieved in this way, when careful preparation and surprise are 
combined, was shown by the Germans’ capture of Waalhaven 
airport, despite its being guarded. 

Another circumstance which is more in our favour has 
already been referred to. This is our ability to draw upon a 
vast number of Poles, Czechs, Germans, Norwegians, etc., 
etc., necessary for the efficient operation of the unit in the 
territories concerned, whereas Germany can obviously have 
only a limited number of renegade Englishmen for Fifth 
Column or similar operations in our territory. There is an- 
other advantage, more psychological. We are dealing with 
an enemy who is more capable of being bluffed on the large 
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scale than any other people on earth. Germany is the country 
of the classical ‘ Hauptmann von Koepenick’ episode. The 
position to-day is that anyone representing himself as an 
official of some body or other, especially of course of the 
Gestapo, can get away with almost anything. Though the 
extraordinary efficiency and ubiquity of the Gestapo renders 
a sporadic or unorganised revolt almost impossibly dangerous 
inside the country, the German capacity for being impressed 
by a show of important officialdom is a big advantage in our 
direction. And this gullibility would have to be exploited by 
members of units on occasion. 

(In this connection, I can quote an example : 

In Berlin, in 1937, a newspaper colleague of mine had his room 
entered and possessions rifled by a common thief who had passed 
conciérge after conciérge by saying that he was from the Gestapo, 
and it never occurred to anyone to ask for his papers : this incident 
occurred when the correspondent was attending a special meeting 
of the Foreign Journalists’ Association to protest against the 
expulsion of The Times’ representative ! 

The force should not be brought into operation, it has 
been emphasised earlier on, until the opportunity is ripe for 
striking a decisive blow. Otherwise not only would the unit 
concerned be likely to be massacred but the strategy would 
be revealed. (As, it might be contended, we should have 
reserved our pamphlet-dropping until such times as German 
morale was weak enough to be receptive to our propaganda ; 
and, as again it might be argued, Germany’s use of the 
magnetic mine—and even of parachute troops—might have 
been much more devastating if delayed longer and used 
without warning on this country.) There are, however, 
occasions on which particular units of this force might be 
used. It is outside the scope of this article to suggest what 
particular objectives could suitably be envisaged, but if there 
were oil wells to be demolished, a pipe line to be cut, a river 
to be blocked, in territory where it would be inconvenient or 
impossible to send a Regular force, a unit of the proposed 
force might well be able to carry out the work swiftly, 
economically and inconspicuously. If there were a question 
of threatening Germany with armed uprisings in her Eastern 
border regions (as was suggested in the April editorial of The 
Nineteenth Century), the employment of a particular unit of our 
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specialist force (bearing in mind the number of Poles and 
Czechs available to us, and also the not inconsiderable 
Ukrainian population in Canada) might again be indispensable. 

We in this country are strongly inclined in our military 
strategy against any ‘side-shows.’ But any activity that 
embarrasses the enemy in his rear at a critical time must 
definitely be worth our while. The unit would harass the 
Germans, just as their forming the ‘ Austrian Legion’ (from 
dissident Austrian Nazis) harassed the Dolfuss and Schusch- 
nigg Governments and their forming the Sudeten Freikorps 
(from among Henleinists) harassed the Czech Government. 
We know to our own cost what it is to face, with forces 
trained only for ‘ straight’ fighting, an enemy which employs 
guerilla tactics and sabotage, etc.—for we had this experience 
in the Boer War and in Ireland after the last war. If the Sinn 
Feiners harassed our Black‘and Tans, so we too could harass 
the enemy, provided our special troops had been trained in 
the necessary tactics. 

With such a force in existence there would be some incen- 
tive to desertion from the German Army. While the only 
reward for running the gauntlet of desertion is internment for 
the remainder of the war in an Allied prison camp, few 
Germans will feel encouraged to take that risk : if there were 
a chance of employing their military training in a unit where 
they could help to contribute to the overthrow of the Nazi 
régime, this would act as a considerable incentive to desertion. 
German Army officers fear the defeat of the Nazi régime 
because they are afraid of losing their professional livelihood. 
But when they are given the choice between defeat and 
joining another formation, regular soldiers, too, would be 
able to decide more easily to desert. Men are not actuated 
only by idealistic motives. 


(It was the far-sighted employment of volunteer Czech troops 
by the Tzarist Army Council on the Russian South-Western Front 
on patrol duty that brought over the 8th and 28th Prague regiments 
from the Austrian-Hungarian Army at the beginning of the last war : 
these regiments formed the nucleus of the Czech Legions that fought 
with the Allied Armies on the French, Italian and Russian fronts.) 


In forming a super advance guard to the Allied troops, in 
operating in the rear of a German Army, in giving the 
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impetus to revolt among the German civilian population and 
the other oppressed peoples, in forestalling a likely attempt 
by the Soviet after a German defeat to set up a revolutionary 
régime in Germany and Central Europe—such an international 
force would be fulfilling the function of an army of pre- 
occupation. 

No undertaking in war has ever failed to get volunteers 
because it was dangerous. The Czechs and Poles would fight 
desperately, as would indeed all the other nationalities. The 
Hampstead non-Aryan is not the only kind of German exile. 
The 300 Sudeten Democrats whom their leader Wenzel 
Jaksch is anxious to recall from their exile in Canada to fight 
ovet here might be increased by those of them who are 
already serving in the fighting units of the British Army and 
in the Pioneer Corps. These men, in the long crisis in 
Czechoslovakia that preceded Munich, proved their potentiality 
as fighters for democracy. The German exiles who fought for 
the Spanish Government, under General Julius Deutsch and 
Ludwig Renn, were not the least brave of the International 
Brigade. 

Whether such a force operated collectively or in individual 
formations, the glamour attached to it, and its own high pur- 
pose, would attract the volunteer who relished danger. 
Having commanded a unit in the skiing battalion destined 
for service in Finland last March, since disbanded, I know 
that from one platoon alone of that force at least half a dozen 
men prepared and capable to go almost anywhere and undet- 
take any job would be forthcoming. A commander with con- 
siderable personality would be needed, with something of the 
T. E. Lawrence and Garibaldi touch. Such men we have, too. 

Such a unit—small in numbers, select of purpose—might 
well accomplish what orthodox armies of millions may fail to 
achieve. Our faith in victory must rest on the hope that God 
is on the side, not of the biggest but of the best battalions. 
Browning, in one of his poems, warns us against ‘ That low 
man,’ who ‘ goes on adding one to one,’ while ‘ This high 
man, with his great aim to pursue,’ fails in his endeavour : 

This high man, aiming at a million, misses an unit. 

Perhaps there is a moral here for us to-day. 


Atec G. DIcKson. 





DIARY OF THE WAR 


Ir is still difficult to realise to the full the fact of France’s 
utter capitulation. The hopes expressed here four weeks ago, 
hopes which had some foundation, have in the meantime been 
hopelessly falsified. The French Colonial Empire has failed 
to carry out the hastily given promise of ‘ no surrender,’ the 
French Navy and the other fighting services have bowed to 
Marshal Pétain’s command, no remnant of resistance or detet- 
mination to carry on the war can be discovered on French soil. 
In Vichy the new rulers have whole-heartedly adopted a policy 
of submission ; defeatism has secured its triumph in defeat. 
Their tone is becoming more and more anti-British, their 
domestic policy follows the Fascist model, their hopes for the 
future of France rest on a new and anti-British order in 
Europe. The Vichy version of this new order has for its 
ideal the establishment of a Latin bloc, comprising Italy, 
France and Spain, which will exist side by side with a powerful 
Germany and an independent Russia; this bloc would come 
into being at such a time as Italy recognises the Axis for what 
it is—an instrument of German foreign policy for the greater 
glory of Germany alone. It is the aim of the Pétain Govern- 
ment, therefore, to convince Mussolini that the interests of 
his people would be better served by a political combination 
of Mediterranean Powers under the leadership of the Italian 
Empire. 

The passive spirit of their leaders has apparently per- 
meated to a depressing and dangerous extent to the French 
people themselves. Thus France becomes an ideal field for 
German propaganda, for the dissemination of anti-British . 
feelings, for the encouragement of anti-Semitism, of which 
there are already manifest signs. A nation gagged and bound, 
no longer able to exercise the rights of free men or to punish 
the leaders responsible for its fate, must be provided with a 
scapegoat. The Nazis have one to hand; it has proved its 
worth in Germany. 
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The real causes of France’s breakdown ate not yet fully 
apparent. It can be stated with some confidence, however, 
that the current stories of corruption, of negligence, of treason, 
form only a small part of the truth. The roots lie deeper ; 
they may be buried in history. One day, perhaps, the collapse 
of France in 1940 may be attributed to the country’s inability, 
during the uneasy years of peace, to shake off the effects of the 
immense suffering caused by the war of 1914-1918. It may 
be argued, on the other hand, that France never accepted the 
implications of her victory over Germany. Or, by a strange 
irony, the judgment of the conqueror may prove to be correct. 
The Voelkischer Beobachter said on June 16th : 


The Maginot Line has fallen. The manner of its fall appears as 
a symbol of the great events resulting from the German Revolution. 
It has often been said, and not without reason, that the Maginot 
Line, that great fortress of concrete and iron, truly portrayed the 
spiritual petrifaction of the France of Versailles. Rigid and 
immovable as this line was France’s political thought, the formality 
of her behaviour. But in itself the Maginot Line symbolised 
reaction. It was built up on the experience of the Great War. Its 
creator, and with him the whole French nation, was convinced 
that the art of war had reached its highest development in 1918, 
and that there could be no advance in technique. They did not 
believe that Versailles could be reversed. With the generals who 
fought in Flanders and on the Somme, they were certain that in 
future the material would dominate the men. 


The adoption of a new Constitution involving large-scale 
decentralisation, and the measures taken by the present French 
Government to prevent further resistance in the colonies, are 
indications that France in defeat has turned to the spirit of 
the ‘new European order.’ As Alfred Rosenberg, cultural 
adviser to the Fuehrer, has said: ‘’The French Revolution 
of 1789 has been buried in Vichy by the French themselves. 
Whatever their motives, this decision of the French Parlia- 
ment means the complete forfeiture of the position which 
France had won for herself in the political and intellectual 
realm of Europe.’ France’s rulers wear blinkers still. Even 
before the destruction of the Fleet they could not and would 
not realise the extent of the enemy’s designs against them, or 
that no grovelling can save them from a foe to whom sub- 
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jugation is metely a means of attaining his ultimate end, 
which is destruction. 

This lack of realism on the part of the French Government 
compelled Great Britain to take action against the French 
Fleet. There is little to add to what has already been said 
about this dire episode. But it is worth recalling the words of 
the Prime Minister on July sth, by which the imperative 
necessity of the action was made clear beyond doubt : 


When two nations are fighting together in a long and solemn 
alliance against a common foe, one of them may be stricken down 
and overwhelmed, and may be forced to ask its ally to release it 
from its obligations. But the least that could be expected was that 
the French, in abandoning the conflict and leaving its whole weight 
to fall upon Great Britain and the British Empire, would have been 
careful not to inflict needless injury upon their faithful comrades, 
in whose final victory the sole chance of French freedom lay and 
lies. As the House will remember, we offered to give full release 
to the French from their treaty obligations, although these wete 
designed for precisely the case which arose, on one condition— 
namely, that the French Fleet should sail for British harbours before 
the separate armistice negotiations with the enemy were completed. 
This was not done. But, on the contrary, in spite of every kind of 
private and personal promise and assurances given by Admiral 
Darlan to the First Lord and to his naval colleague the First Sea 
Lord of the British Admiralty, an armistice was signed which was 
bound to place the French Fleet as effectively in the power of 
Germany and its Italian follower as a portion of the French Fleet 
was placed in our power when many of them, being unable to reach 
African ports, came into the harbours of Portsmouth and Plymouth 
some ten days ago. Thus I must place on record that what might 
have been a mortal injury was done to us by the Bordeaux Govern- 
ment with full knowledge of the consequences and of our dangers, 
and after rejecting all our appeals at the moment when they were 
abandoning the alliance and breaking the engagement which 
fortified us. 


A few days later the episode was closed. The most power- 
ful units of the French Navy had been rendered harmless for 
some time to come. The immediate outcome was the rupture 
of diplomatic relations between France and Great Britain 
(since restored in some measure by the appointment of a 
diplomatic agent), and thus ended an alliance which had been 
built up in order to counteract the German menace, the most 
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vital political issue of the country. Whether the Entente 
Cordiale can ever be reborn, whether France can ever again 
become an equal partner among European nations when 
Britain’s victory has restored her freedom, it is too soon to 
surmise. The France of to-day must undergo a meta- 
morphosis, a complete change of heart, before such a possi- 
bility can be even contemplated. 

There can be no doubt that the plans of the Axis have 
been hindered, not only by the loss of the French capital ships, 
but by the course of events in the Balkans and the Near East. 
Germany and Italy had reckoned on being able to concen- 
trate their united forces, plus the fruits of plunder, on an 
attack against this country. In the event, Italy is being hard 
pressed, both in the Mediterranean and in her colonial 
Empire ; her dream of the Mediterranean as ‘ Mare nostrum ’ 
may be destined to remain a dream for some time yet. If 
Hitler and Mussolini, realising that a Battle for Britain may 
not provide them with a walk-over, decide on an attempt to 
secure complete domination in the Mediterranean, there are 
formidable obstacles to be surmounted—a considerable Navy, 
an Air Force whose striking power has survived its initial 
tests, Gibraltar and Suez like watch-dogs at the gates. An 
Axis control over the Mediterranean would have incalculable 
advantages for the enemy. He would gain the whip-hand 
over Spain, and access to South American supplies, he would 
effectively prevent the formation of an Anglo-Russo- 
Turkish understanding. The latter possibility is certainly 
feared in Berlin, for certain recent moves on the part of 
Russia cannot be said, assurances to the contrary notwith- 
standing, to be in full accord with the pact between Germany 
and the U.S.S.R., nor to fulfil Germany’s calculations and 
expectations. It is generally believed that the Russian occupa- 
tion of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina was provided for 
under the terms of the pact. It is not so certain that Germany 
would or could concur in further Russian claims against 
Rumania. Signs and portents point to a great diplomatic 
gamble taking place in the Balkan countries, with Germany, 
Russia and Italy as the players. Germany is striving to coun- 
teract the Russian cultural influence in Bulgaria, Italy is doing 
her utmost to subdue pro-Russian feeling in Jugoslavia. 

Russia’s sudden swallowing up of the Baltic States, too, 
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can hardly fail to create an uneasy feeling in Berlin, whatever 
may have been said on the subject during the discussions 
which led to the pact of last August. And this uneasiness 
may be aggravated by the fact that Russia has so far exhibited 
no eagerness to co-operate with Germany in a common 
understanding with Turkey. On the contrary, Russia appears 
to be working for her own ends towards the attainment of an 
advantageous position in the Dardanelles. This would be, 
to express it mildly, an embarrassment for Germany, and for 
Italy it would mean the creation of an altogether unforeseen 
problem in the Mediterranean. But it must not be deduced 
from all this that Russia’s foreign policy is veering in a 
different direction, or that any moves which appear to be 
unfavourable to the Axis powers are therefore favourable to 
ourselves. Russia has profited by the German alliance to 
fulfil some of her imperialist desires ; German example has 
enabled Stalin to do so by pre-Munich methods. He may 
now be ready to negotiate with an eye on the balance of 
power, but not with a view to serving the interests of any 
other nation. There is no place for altriusm in the Soviet 
mentality. The Kremlin has so far shown no sign of amity 
for Britain, no sign of enmity for Germany. May it not be 
that Russian hopes are concentrated on eventual revolution 
within the warring States, leaving Russia as the sole victor 
inthe end? The exchange of views in Moscow may therefore 
be welcomed by the Russian Government, but rather as a 
tactical move than as a prologue to undertaking any new 
commitments. 

In his speech to the Reichstag on July 19th Hitler dropped 
a few hints concerning ‘the new order’ that he proposes to 
establish in Europe together with his faithful ally. The hints 
added little to the vague generalities put out by the National- 
Socialist propaganda machine during recent weeks. Yet it 
seems clear that Hitler, and possibly Mussolini too, have 
some very concrete notions about this new European order, 
though Mussolini’s ideas as perhaps less crystallised than 
those of the dynamic thinkers of the Third Reich. There 
may be very good reasons why Hitler and his lieutenants are 
unwilling to disclose the plan in all its details at the present 
juncture. But it is not difficult, having regard to the state- 
ments made in authoritative quarters in Germany recently, to 
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envisage something of what they have in mind. Hitler’s 
declaration that this war is an anti-capitalist war, and that he 
is fighting for the downfall of plutocracy, is simply a mis- 
representation of the truth. Hitler is not waging an anti- 
capitalist crusade. He is most certainly not imbued with the 
‘ anti-capitalist desire,’ as was his friend Gregor Strasser, the 
first to use this expression. Gregor Strasser was murdered 
by Hitler on June 30th, 1934. The slogan has been adopted 
for purely propagandist purposes, as a means to lure the 
workers of Germany and of the subdued countries into his 
net. If the masses are successfully deceived, he is confident 
that he will be able, military conditions permitting, to 
establish a new German order in Europe and throughout the 
gteater part of the world. But such an order would not be 
founded on anti-capitalism; its essence would be, not a 
change of social structures, but an alteration of the political 
edifice. In the National-Socialist Weltanschauung, change of 
social structures occupies a very minor position. The 
Germanisation of Europe stands in the foreground, and by it 
the submission of the individual to the interest of the State 
is tacitly implied. 

The Middle Empire of Europe, extending from the Russo- 
German frontier to the heart of France and including the 
Channel ports, is to form the background of Hitler’s new 
order, and his able researchers are delving deep into the 
history-books to substantiate his territorial claims. The 
Treaty of Westphalia, which terminated the Thirty Years’ 
War, must, it seems, be rectified; more than that, any territory 
that has at any time been German must return to Germany, 
and so they dig into the earliest ages of European history in 
search of possible spoils. Shifting their ground somewhat, 
these apologists further declare that countries with a falling 
birth-rate must cede to Germany any portion of their territory 
that Germany may see fit to lay hands on, that the future 
population may be assured. A writer in the German press 
has reminded his readers of General von Moltke’s view : 


Since the days when Moltke examined the question of the 
western frontier, a new and decisive factor has arisen, which must 
govern all future developments: the size of a population, the 
strength of a population, as well as its achievements, must be in 
harmony with the space which is to give scope to its creative powers. 
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The new oftder, therefore, is simply this: Germany 
reserves for itself the right to suppress the French, the Poles, 
the Belgians, the Czechs and the rest by virtue of its so-called 
mission. This ‘ mission’ takes no account of social order, or 
European responsibility, and pays no heed to religion or 
culture. Its culture is subjugation, its religion is oppression. 
The politicians of Berlin believe that by redrawing the map 
of Europe they can batten on the riches of European soil and 
permanently replace the present comity of nations as we 
understand it. This is the issue between ourselves and Nazi 
Germany, and that it is fully understood throughout the 
British Empire is proved by the reactions to Hitlet’s ‘ peace’ 
appeal. Day by day there is an increasing realisation that the 
question is not merely one of national preservation and social 
sutvival—we are fighting for the restoration and the main- 
tenance of a civilised Europe. We must win, or we are 
doomed to an immeasurable period of human thraldom. 

Such is the issue. It must be faced by total military 
pteparedness and by total moral readiness. Our activity in 
the strategical, political and propaganda spheres must be 
unceasing, even if Hitler decides on a lull in total war. For 
him a lull is not a true pause: it is simply the concentration 
of effort on preparing the way for military action, on destroy- 
ing the will to resist of his intended victim. His peace appeal 
was a blow at our national unity—a blow that missed its aim. 
But his propaganda knows no halt. If he has decided that 
the war will be a long one after all, and that military action 
against this country can only be rendered possible after a long 
siege, he will try to cut our communications, to break out 
moral by any and every means. If we are obliged for the time 
being to remain on the defensive in a military sense, we should 
take the offensive in the field of diplomacy and propaganda. 
We must outline ovr new order for Europe, state ovr war aims 
in unmistakable terms, we must foster the hopes of the sub- 
jugated countries and fire them with our faith. For it is 
the belief of millions that upon the defeat of Germany 
depends the future of freedom throughout the world. 


EurROPEAN OBSERVER. 
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SIR HORACE RUMBOLD ON GERMANY! 


Ir is refreshing to come across the work of an Ambassador 
whose robustness of character, vigour, and honesty of intellect, 
and flair for perceiving and countering the wiles of his 
opponent render him a worthy representative of the British 
people with its sturdy qualities. Sir Horace Rumbold’s experi- 
ence of German affairs has been unique. He has served at 
Berlin in an official capacity for a time during three successive 
periods, that of the Kaiser, of the Weimar Republic, and lastly 
of Hitler. He was British Ambassador in Berlin from 1928 
to 1933, and Counsellor of Embassy in 1913-1914, and during 
the days of crisis preceding the outbreak of the last war he 
was for a time in sole charge of the Embassy, as the then 
Ambassador, Sir Edward Goschen, was away on holiday. 
Sir Horace Rumbold’s ability and judicial qualities became 
known to the wider public when he took charge of the 
Armistice Commission which was responsible for one of the 
few successes which could be credited to the League of 
Nations, namely, the bringing to an end of hostilities which 
had suddenly broken out between Greece and Bulgaria in 
1925. His collaborators at the British Embassy in Berlin have 
often spoken to me of his fearlessness as a fighter. When I 
visited Berlin in 1933 it was rumoured that the Chancellor 
Hitler, shrinking before Rumbold’s vigorous protests against 
the persecution of the Jews, took refuge in hysterical bawling 
with his hair falling over his eyebrows, behaviour hardly 
likely to impress the Ambassador who, for all his vitality and 
energy, has always insisted on preserving the decencies and 
conventions of social life. Rumbold has a gift for clear and 
simple expression, and is intolerant of vagueness and senti- 
mentality. He has a swift dynamic way of getting to the root 


1 a War Crisis in Berlin, July-August, 1914, by Sit Horace Rumbold, Bart., P.C., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., to which is added Sir Horace Rumbold’s Despatch from Berlin, 
April, 1933, on the Hitler régime (Constable & Co., pp. 373, 185. net). 
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of a thing, and producing from a complicated situation the 
bare essentials of the affair so that it can be understood even 
by a Foreign Minister. These qualities are plainly evident in 
his book, which constitutes a new and important study on the 
otigins of the War of 1914-1918. 

Many books have been written on this subject. Historians 
and University scholars of various countries have for the most 
part undertaken the task of analysing the difficult and confused 
period of the last twelve days preceding the outbreak of the 
wat in August, 1914. The presumption is that they have the 
equipment, training and aloofness necessary to gather. the 
evidence from the mass of documents on the ‘ Origins’ 
published by the ex-belligerent Governments, and to pro- 
nounce judgment upon it. Many of the statesmen who took 
part in the events of those days have also published their 

-account and added valuable information to the whole stock, 

but in general they wrote in defence of their own actions. 
Rumbold has not written a book of this kind; it is not a 
memoir, still less an apologia covering the last phase of a 
mission. It is a serious historical work which surveys dis- 
passionately from a distance of twenty years the entire scope 
of the negotiations carried on from capital to capital, between 
London, Berlin, Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, and it makes 
full use of new sources collected by Karl Kautsky and 
published in 1927, revealing the transactions between the 
German and Austrian Governments both before and during 
the crisis. 

Its special value lies further in the fact that scholarly 
analysis is illumined by the deeper knowledge and experience 
of an actual participant. In discussing the immediate origins 
of the last war historians have often erred in taking some of 
the essential documents at their face value, and in failing to 
perceive that many of the instructions sent by Foreign 
Ministers were just manceuvres designed to conceal inten- 
tions, and were not honest statements of attitude. The danger © 
has not been entirely overcome of analysing the documents in 
a vacuum, so to speak, and this has resulted too often in 
abstract and anemic conclusions difficult to reconcile with a 
common-sense view of the situation. Some well-known 
historians in Britain and America have, in this way, approved 
the verdict that, as regards the origin of the struggle of 1914, 
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“the nations stumbled and staggered into the war,’ and have 
thus condemned the judgment of Germany’s guilt implied in 
the Versailles Treaty. The fair-minded Anglo-Saxon world 
reacted too far in this direction and exposed itself to the danger 
of being influenced by German propaganda which protested 
the almost complete innocence of Germany. A well-known 
British historian assessed the immediate responsibilities in the 
following order: in the first plane of responsibility, Austria 
and Russia, in the second, Germany and Britain, and in the 
third, France. The younger generation in the Universities a 
decade or more ago have been brought up on these and 
similar theories, and political thought became deeply imbued 
with them ; we lost sight of the fact of the fundamental differ- 
ence between the Prussian-trained German, with his 200 years 
of indoctrinated militarism, and the European of other 
nationalities ; we approached the German problem from a 
false angle ; we were taken off our guard because, influenced 
by our historians, we no longer felt the need for vigilance. 

Sit Horace Rumbold’s book represents the first authorita- 
tive attempt to set the picture of ‘ the last twelve days ’ in its 
proper perspective. It was already apparent to Rumbold from 
the moment when he took up his post at Berlin at the end of 
1913 what the attitude of the Powers was going to be. A 
sort of dress rehearsal had been provided on the occasion of 
the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia to keep her hands off 
Albania (end of 1913) ; and further enlightenment came from 
Russia’s reaction to the German military mission to Turkey of 
General Liman von Sanders (end of 1913). Austria-Hungary 
evidently felt confident that she could act independently of 
the Concert of Europe, and even proceed to aggressive acts 
in future without consulting Berlin, as Germany could be 
relied upon to back her and Russia was regarded as being 
unwilling to fight. Sazonow, the Russian Foreign Minister, 
complained, in December, 1913, of the danger of so interpret- 
ing her past reactions Berchtold, the Foreign Minister at 
Vienna, is described by Rumbold as a lightweight, the term, 
oddly enough, employed by British Ministers when referring 
to Ribbentrop. These two lightweights, Berchtold and 
Ribbentrop, made the same capital error in determining their 
aggressive policies; the former convinced himself that 
Russia would keep quiet in 1914, and Ribbentrop, as Rum- 
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bold points out, gave assurances to Hitler that Britain would 
not fight in 1939. 

In 1914, France was peaceful, the pro-German Caillaux 
had won the elections and wished for an understanding with 
Germany. Britain was profoundly pacific, the Liberal 
Cabinet had a ‘ left and very pacifist wing’; two agreements 
with Germany had been initialled, one affecting spheres of 
interest in Portuguese colonial territory, the other the Bagdad 
railway. But Belgium was more anxious at this time; in 
November, 1913, the Kaiser had told King Albert that he 
thought war with France was inevitable and was near, and 
Moltke, the chief of the German General Staff, had puzzled 
the Belgium Government by asking what would be the attitude 
of Belgium in the event of a Franco-German war. 

Another chapter dealing with the period preliminary to 
the July crisis deals with the question of the Anglo-Russian 
Naval Entente. Rumbold shows how Grey’s difficulties were 
increased by questions put in Parliament by some Liberal 
members. These well-intentioned though naive and senti- 
mental men had fallen into the trap laid by an inspired peace- 
professing article in the Berliner Tageblatt. By playing on the 
Liberal Group opposing Grey, the Germans tried to prevent 
the coming rapprochement between Russia and Britain. But 
Grey fortunately proved more than a match for the German 
statesmen and was able to defeat their efforts to break up the 
Triple Entente. One cannot help reflecting that British 
statesmen in 1936 were sadly lacking in Grey’s insight and 
subtlety when they failed to maintain the Stresa combination 
(France, Great Britain and Italy) against the wiles of far cruder 
and more bellicose players like Hitler and Ribbentrop. The 
present Foreign Secretary, Lord Halifax, also lacks to a vital 
extent the energy and subtlety needed to counter effectively 
the diplomatic moves of the dictators. He is not a happy 
choice. 

At the end of June, 1914, during a visit paid by a British 
naval squadron to Kiel, courtesies were exchanged in the 
course of which Prince Henry of Prussia said to Rumbold : 
‘You and we are the only white nations.’ Britons who meet 
Germans have often heard this phrase with astonishment, and 
it is gratifying that Rumbold takes the trouble to examine its 
implications. The assumption struck him as being arrogant 
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and implying that Germans and ourselves were the salt of the 
earth and as such specially fitted to dominate other nations or 
races. The average Englishman thinks very differently, and 
Rumbold adds that ‘ the modern Nazi conception of a Nordic 
Aryan race would seem to be only a variant of the term 
“ white nation,” and to connote the same thing, namely, a 
peculiar fitness to dominate other and allegedly inferior races.’ 
Indeed, we know that a Briton means by ‘ white man ’ some- 
one who is absolutely trustworthy, genuine, chivalrous and 
decent, all qualities despised by Germans, who are less deve- 
loped and who are dead to moral values ; let us remember 
that no untutored black savage would be capable of some of 
the deeds which the German of to-day takes a pride in 
perpetrating. 

It is depressing to find so many examples in Rumbold’s 
book which incidentally show that the Nazis are not new 
types of Germans, but consistent developments of the old. 
Just as Ribbentrop forged documents to justify his attack on 
Norway, Holland and Belgium, so the Austrian Minister 
Forgach, as early as 1909, forged documents to justify his 
policy against Serbia, and similarly, on August 3rd, 1914, to 
justify the ultimatum to France, the German Government 
invented news of the violation of the frontier by French 
troops, and other false news to the effect that bombs had been 
dropped from French planes on Carlsruhe and Nurnberg, and 
that eighty French officers disguised as Prussians had crossed 
the Dutch-German frontier; the last item was particularly 
choice and seemed to any one but a German utterly fantastic ; 
it was left later to Hitler, the world’s greatest exponent of the 
art of treachery, to adopt this vile German invention of dis- 
guising German troops in foreign uniforms. 

Rumbold’s analysis of the ‘ last twelve days’ is done with 
scrupulous fairness ; he omits nothing which could weigh the 
scales in favour of Germany, and yet the indictment which he 
elaborates from chapter to chapter, and sums up in a fearless 
manner, places, in the eyes of any fair-minded reader, the 
main responsibility for the outbreak upon Germany. When, 
for four weeks after the murders at Serajevo, Austria was con- 
templating action against Serbia, Germany’s aim was to keep 
the ring between her ally and Serbia, and to ward off all 
intruders. In Germany’s view, Austria-Hungary had been 
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presented with a welcome opportunity to crush Serbia once 
and for all, and this would give a new lease of life to the 
decaying Austrian Empire, who was Germany’s ally. In 
pursuit of this purpose, Germany encouraged Austria to take 
military action before the impression made upon Europe by 
the murders had evaporated and Austria might still count on 
some sympathy. To other Powers, Germany showed a dif- 
ferent face. She pretended that she was unaware of the 
crushing terms of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia, and she 
co-operated with the Austrian Government in fixing the date 
of its presentation, so that it should not coincide with the 
presence of Poincaré at St. Petersburg. She promised Austria 
that as soon as the ultimatum was presented at Belgrade she 
would point out to the Powers that the fact that the ‘ German 
Emperor was on his northern cruise, and that the Chief of the 
Great General Staff and the Prussian Minister of War were on 
leave proved that she had been as much surprised by Austria’s 
actions as the other Powers had been.’ While the German 
Government was thus manceuvring for position with ‘ calcu- 
lated duplicity,’ it was irritated by the intemperate behaviour 
of William, the Crown Prince, who was exulting publicly at 
the prospect of war, and by German professors, that strange 
race of men, who were equally loud-mouthed in their 
appeals to the memories of Bismarck and the military 
fathers. 

The German Government’s argument that the Russian 
mobilisation was the spark that began the blaze is effectively 
disposed of by the evidence which Rumbold brings forward. 
He also points out that German mobilisation had been pro- 
ceeding for some time before it had been publicly decreed ; 
Hitler has familiarised Europe with this particular kind of 
deception. The German Chancellor, Bethmann-Hollweg, 
actually urged on the Austrian Government the necessity of 
sO manceuvring as to be able to saddle Russia with the 
responsibility of eventual European conflict. Rumbold shows 
that the German Government was never for one moment 
anxious ‘ for peace for the sake of peace.’ At the last moment, 
July 31st, Austria becoming convinced that Russia would 
fight, showed herself more ready to respond to Grey’s valiant 
efforts. Thanks to Grey’s efforts, Sazonow, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, was also ready to talk with Austria, although 
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Serbia had by this time been invaded. But now, as Rumbold 
points out, Germany became the leading figure in the dispute, 
and forced the pace on the pretext that Russia had mobilised. 
Rumbold brings to light an amazing fact : Germany refrained 
from passing on to London Berchtold’s acceptance of Grey’s 
final formula to which Sazonow had also agreed. The Ger- 
man Government had in fact ‘ opposed all efforts at mediation 
between Austria and Serbia and obstructed every proposal but 
one aiming at the preservation of peace,’ and that one excep- 
tion it distorted out of recognition. 

Once again in Rumbold’s description we appreciate the 
superhuman efforts made by Grey to avert the catastrophe. 
Day after day, right up to the end, he made suggestion after 
suggestion. He was supported by two very able advisers, 
writes Rumbold, namely, Nicolson and Crowe; the former 
knew Russia well, and the latter Germany. Rumbold quotes 
some of Crowe’s minutes showing a searching awareness of 
Germany’s intentions. It was fortunate for these advisers 
that their chief, Sir E. Grey, was a figure great enough to 
welcome the assistance of permanent officials of outstanding 
ability and international repute. In recent years, Sir Robert 
Vansittart brilliantly followed in Crowe’s footsteps, but 
his Foreign Ministers, alas, were not of Grey’s calibre. 

In his preface to the book, Rumbold throws the light of his 
gteat experience on the Hitler régime and qualifies Hitler as 
“a full-blooded descendant of Frederick the Great and Bis- 
marck, whose technique of aggression and duplicity he has 
perfected. Those of us who had the opportunity of watching 
on the spot the rise and development of Hitlerism had no 
doubt as to the menace it boded to the peace of the 
world.’ 

Before he finally left Berlin at the end of April, 1933, he 
sent to the Foreign Minister, Sir John Simon, a remarkable 
despatch, giving an appreciation of Hitler’s politics and 
philosophy. How any British Government could fail to take 
to heart such a warning must remain one of the great mysteries 
of British history. It is a document showing extraordinary 
flair and prophetic insight. Everything is in this despatch— 
clearly written in vigorous short sentences—all the horrors 
that the future held can be read here. It is difficult to select 
passages as the entire despatch is so relevant and concise ; the 
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following extracts illustrate how Rumbold had penetrated 
beneath the surface as early as 1933 : 


The Parliamentary régime has been replaced by a régime of brute 
force. 

Sooner or later, especially if the President (Hindenburg) dies, 
the Reichswehr may be expected to throw in their lot with the 
present régime. 

The only programme, apart from ensuring their own stay in 
office, which the Government appear to possess may be described 
as the revival of militarism and the stamping out of pacifism. 

The German Government may therefore be expected to repeat 
their protestations of peaceful intent from time to time and have 
recourse to other measures including propaganda to lull the outer 
world into a sense of security. 

To entrench itself in power for all time, it has embarked on a 
programme of political propaganda on a scale for which there is no 
analogy in history. 


Here is a masterly summary in one paragraph of Hitlet’s 
principles : 

Man is a fighting animal ; therefore the nation, he concludes, is a 
fighting unit, being a community of fighters. Any living organism 
which ceases to fight for its existence is, he asserts, doomed to 
extinction. A country or a race which ceases to fight is equally 
doomed. The fighting capacity of a race depends on its purity. 
Hence the necessity for ridding it of foreign impurities. The Jewish 
race, Owing to its universality, is of necessity pacifist and inter- 
nationalist. Pacifism is the deadliest sin, for pacifism means the 
surrender of the race in the fight for existence. The first duty of 
every country therefore is to nationalise the masses ; intelligence is 
of secondary importance in the case of the individual; will and 
determination are of higher importance. The individual who is born 
to command is more valuable than countless thousands of sub- 
ordinate natures. Only brute force can ensure the survival of the 
race. Hence the necessity for military forms. The race must fight ; 
a race that rests must rust and perish. The German race, had it been 
united in time, would be master of the globe to-day. 

The ultimate aim of education is to produce a German who can 
be converted with a minimum of training into a soldier. The idea 
that there is something reprehensible in chauvinism is entirely 
mistaken. 

They have to lull their adversaries into such a state of coma that 
they will allow themselves to be engaged one by one. 
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Hitler has sufficient native cunning to realise the necessity for 
camouflage. 


Rumbold points out that Colonel Hierl, appointed by 
Hitler head of Labour Service, is an 


out and out militarist who had written a pamphlet showing that 
their policy meant war in the long run, and his aim is the creation of 
the Wehr Staat (a war state). 


Rumbold states : 


I fear it would be misleading to base any hopes on a return to sanity 
or a serious modification of the view of the Chancellor and his 
entourage, 


and he concludes with the statement : 


Someone has aptly said that nationalism is the illegitimate offspring 
of patriotism by inferiority complex. Germany has been suffering 
from such a complex for over a decade. Hitlerism has eradicated it, 
but only at the cost of burdening Europe with a new outbreak of 
nationalism. 


It is a thousand pities that Sir Horace Rumbold did not 
remain for many years longer in Berlin or was not brought 
regularly into consultation by the British Government in the 
last three or four years. His knowledge and understanding of 
Hitlerism would surely have been of decisive value. Rumbold 
writes in his preface: ‘ It was a dangerous and profound illu- 
sion to imagine that any Democracy could come to a lasting 
and satisfactory accommodation with such an evil and malig- 
nant régime.’ He quotes the view of a diplomat at Berlin 
uttered nine months after Hitler became Chancellor: ‘ Ger- 
many is not a normal civilised country, and the German 
Government is not a normal civilised Government and cannot 
be dealt with as if it were one.’ Many private individuals with 
expert knowledge of Germany shared this view, and informa- 
tion as to the Nazi Government’s intentions and plans were 
conveyed by them from time to time. The authoritative 
nature of that information had been tested again and again 
and was constantly justified by subsequent events. Despite 
this, it was puzzling to note the small use made by the Govern- 
ment of these unexampled advantages of pre-knowledge 
offered to them—advantages that are indeed most rarely met 
with in history. Since the publication of Sir Nevile Hender- 
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son’s book, Failure of a Mission, the explanation seems clear. 
The comfortable views of Sir Nevile Henderson were 
obviously less disturbing and more acceptable to Ministers 
obstinately bent on a policy of appeasement. Indeed I am 
almost led to doubt whether the views of the official ‘ man on 
the spot’ would have been accepted if he had followed a 
sterner line and even if he had been able to back his views 
with the knowledge and experience and authority of a first- 
class diplomatist of the type of Rumbold. 

To conclude, Rumbold has performed a vital public ser- 
vice in publishing this book at the present time ; his study of 
the crisis of 1914 has a distinct bearing on the foremost 
problem that is to-day dominating our lives. It should be 
read and studied at every history school in all English-speak- 
ing countries, so that the new generations of Britons and 
Americans, the future upholders of the heritage of freedom, 
will not be led astray in the same way as were the students of 
fifteen years ago through the shortcomings of Liberal his- 
torians who were temperamentally unable to grasp the facts 
in all their ugliness. May the coming generations of Britons 
remember that scores of years will be necessary to purge the 
German of his Prussian virus, of that lust for violence and 
treachery. We should never forget that force without justice 
is tyrannous, and that justice without force is powerless, as 
Pascal wrote. 

Puitip CONWELL-EvANS. 
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THE RISE AND DECLINE OF ISOLATIONISM 


Ir is not a difficult thing for people in this country to note the 
existerce of certain forces and opinions in the United States. 
It is much more difficult to gauge their intensity and to fore- 
cast their duration, for the history of the country is littered 
with the monuments of movements, from Know-Nothingism 
to National Prohibition, which in their day seemed so vigorous 
as to be a permanent part of American life. We undetr- 
estimate, in fact, the extreme receptivity—which is almost the 
same thing as saying the changeableness—of the American 
mind. A few years ago we were inclined to treat isolationism 
as the fad of a few benighted men in the Middle West. Just 
as a little dispute between old friends may be made up over a 
drink or a meal so, we thought, isolationism would vanish 
as soon as the drums of Anglo-American friendship and 
democracy were beaten. Only when the Americans, not con- 
tent with holding their ideas, proceeded to embody them in 
such legislation as the Johnson Act and the Neutrality Act, 
did we begin to take them seriously. Then, flying to the 
other extreme, we began to take them rather too seriously. 
We assumed that isolationism was not only supported by a 
huge and compact majority, but possessed also a coherent 
philosophy which separated it sharply from every other foreign 
policy. Our public men told us that if we attempted propa- 
ganda in the United States we would do ourselves no good ; 
would, on the contrary, do ourselves untold harm. By default 
we accorded to isolationism a status different from that of 
other foreign policies: it was not compounded of the usual 
elements of such policies ; it was a moral idea springing clear 
and single from the American soul. 

The three main ideas in American foreign policy have 
been what we may call, for want of better terms, imperialism, 
isolationism and internationalism. Before we begin to use 
these terms we should notice that they are not mutually 
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exclusive. An imperialist can also be an isolationist. Lord 
Beaverbrook’s ‘ Empire Crusade’ was a sort of imperialist 
isolationism. The movement which we are examining in 
this article might more properly be described as ‘ non- 
imperialist isolationism.’ Internationalism, again, may be 
linked with imperialism, if it is co-operation with Britain 
against Germany. If it is co-operation with the Latin Ameri- 
can republics it may merge either into imperialism or into a 
grander form of isolationism. 

Still, the terms, overlapping though they are, will have to 
serve. The contest between imperialism and anti-imperialism 
is as old as the American nation. One is made synonymous 
with offensive, the other with defensive action. When Presi- 
dent Hoover said in 1931: ‘ The first necessity of our Govern- 
ment is the maintenance of a navy so efficient and strong that, 
in conjunction with our army, no enemy may ever invade 
our country. . . . Ours is a force of defense, not offense . . .,’ 
he was giving expression to a platitude dear to the American 
mind. For had not Washington declared that ‘ Europe has 
a set of primary interests which to us have none or a very 
remote relation ’ ? 

But, however much these reflections might appeal to the 
ordinary man (particularly if he did not live on the Atlantic 
seaboard), the course of American history showed that they 
did not appeal greatly to men in power. The Whigs had been 
traditionally in favour of a ‘ strong ’ foreign policy and W. H. 
Seward had been a Whig before he became a Republican. He 
succeeded in acquiting Alaska but the Senate refused to 
approve his plans for buying the Danish West Indies and 
acquiring a naval base in the Santo Domingo. The second 
of these plans was pressed by President Grant on a variety of 
grounds, strategic, geographical and economic, but without 
success. It was not until the late ’nineties that the flower of 
American imperialism reached its rich and sudden blooming. 
The issues between the alternative foreign policies were 
explicitly stated. One Senator declared that nothing in the 
country’s past or in the necessities of the present called upon 
it ‘ to step off this continent in a career of colonial aggrandise- 
ment.’ Senator Lodge replied with the explicit declaration 
that without sea power no nation had ever been really great. 
He added that sea power meant, in the first place, an adequate 
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naval force and, in the second, suitable naval bases. From 
another side the same argument was reinforced. The 
country’s exports were coming to consist of a larger pro- 
portion of manufactured goods and a smaller proportion of 
natural products. But the discriminatory tariffs which were 
becoming popular in Europe threatened the American exporter. 
A speech by an Austro-Hungarian Minister in 1897 hinted at 
a general agreement among certain European nations to limit 
American competition. Thus the United States was com- 
pelled, or felt compelled, to increase its interest in Latin 
America and the Far East. The Philippines were annexed, 
the principle of the Open Door was enunciated in respect of 
China. In Cuba the American Government retained the right 
to establish naval bases and to intervene by armed force in 
order to maintain the ‘ independence’ of the country or to 
‘ preserve’ the Government. That right has been acted upon 
in Cuba by the landing on occasion of American troops. In 
Panama, Dominica, Haiti and Nicaragua there has been 
similar intervention to protect American interests. Such 
intervention was not accidental but a necessary outcome of 
the predominant American philosophy of the day. President 
Harding announced that the American navy guarded the 
security of American citizens all the world over. President 
Coolidge formulated his views with all his superficial lucidity : 


Our Government has certain rights and duties toward our own 
citizens and their property wherever they may be located. The 
person and property of a citizen are part of the general domain of 
the nation, even when abroad. ... The fundamental laws of 
justice are universal in their application. These rights go with the 
citizen. Wherever he goes the duties of our Government 
follow him. 


If it were necessary, the Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur, was prepared to elaborate the theory with illustra- 
tions somewhat alien to Mr. Coolidge’s rhetoric : 


An American child crying on the banks of the Yangtse a thousand 
miles from that coast can summon the ships of the American navy 
up that river to defend it from unjust assault. Any nation facing the 
sea can be called to account by our navy. 


The dominant American philosophy of the day had no inten- 
tion of using this force to support the League of Nations or 
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impose the judgments of the World Court. The ends for 
which force could be used were to be purely American, to 
protect American ‘rights’ and ‘interests,’ to guard trade 
routes, to secure the payment of debts, to keep open markets 
which might be closed by other forms of force. ‘ Foreign 
policies,’ as Charles Hughes remarked, ‘are not built upon 
abstractions.’ 

The situation was like that of the participants in the three- 
sided duel described in Marryat’s novel. The isolationists 
and the internationalists, if they did not renounce war alto- 
gether, felt that the imperialists resorted to it far too readily. 
The internationalists and the imperialists deplored a policy 
which would reduce to a minimum the influence of America 
in foreign affairs. The isolationists joined the imperialists in 
regarding interests in non-American affairs as superfluous at 
best and dangerous at worst. But although the duel was 
three-sided, the arms of the duellists were unequal. The 
internationalists found in Mr. Cordell Hull an exponent of 
doctrines which could trace their ancestry back beyond 
Woodrow Wilson to the pacifism and free-trade of mid- 
Victorian days. But the failures of the League of Nations in 
regard to China, Abyssinia and Spain showed one limitation 
of this outlook: the fact that Mr. Hull, despite his hatred of 
tariffs, has barely been able to scratch the shining wall of the 
Hawley-Smoot Act, showed the other limitation. 

The main conflict, however, has been between the isola- 
tionists and the imperialists. The post-1929 depression has 
had two effects. It has greatly reduced that volume of foreign 
trade which the imperialists sought to protect ; it has lessened 
the purchasing power of customers to whose ports the navy 
was to secure the way. More important still, it has altered 
the whole basis of American thought. ‘ Dollar diplomacy,’ it 
is argued, had failed to enable the American people to build 
up a stable way of life. More than that, this accumulation of 
capital that must find its way abroad was highly dangerous 
both to domestic well-being and to international peace. The 
exponents of this view (for which Charles Beard would prefer 
the word ‘continentalists’ to ‘ isolationists’), in his own 
words : 


surrendering shop-worn reliance upon imperialist pressures, money 
lending and huckstering abroad... turned to the efficient, 
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humanistic use of national resources and technical skills as a means 
of making a civilisation on this continent more just, more stable, 
and more beautiful than anything yet realised. 


As another writer, Herbert Agar, put it a few years ago 
in his What is America? : 


America’s new isolationism, based on the feeling that she has an 
exigent problem on her hands in putting her own house to order, 
is even stronger than America’s old isolationism based on vulgar 
pride. 


These domestic reasons for isolationism, this urgent desire 
to avoid foreign commitments in order to be able to refashion 
American life, have not been appreciated in this country. 
Isolationism is here regarded as almost entirely the product 
of friction between different conceptions of foreign relations. 
That is to overlook what is perhaps its most important source. 
But it was not, of course, the only source. There were many 
others, some very much in the nature of things, some almost 
accidental. America was subject to post-war disillusion, as 
Europe was. From the beginning of that period she was 
made to feel that her late entry into hostilities and the subse- 
quent refusal of her Senate to enter the League of Nations 
had—dquite unjustly—deprived her of most of the gratitude 
which the Allies ought to have rendered her. A little later 
came the cessation of payment of interest upon the war debts ; 
later still the collapse of that system which American lives and 
American money had been spent to build up. Publicists 
depicted war as a hideous amalgam of horror and boredom, 
planned by Chauvinists and directed by Morons. ‘ What 
Price Glory ?’ screamed the cinema lights; and farmers of 
the dust-bowl, starving share-croppers, unemployed artisans, 
who could scarcely find bread, saw very little attraction in 
glory. The image of the unknown soldier faded before the 
reality of the known ex-soldier, extorting a few precarious 
coins from theatre queues with his, ‘ Buddy, can you spare a 
dime?’ The entry of the United States into the Spanish- 
American war provided Mr. Walter Millis with material for 
his sardonic review of The Martial Spirit. ‘The causes of war 
—of all wars—seemed obvious. The bully, the fool, the 
fumbling politician, the newspaper proprietor avid for larger 
sales, each of these contributed his share. As the memoirs of 
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statesmen, soldiers and sailors came pouring from the press, 
so the simple Wilsonian pattern was hopelessly obliterated. 
The leaders of democracy were transformed into a set of 
confused and snarling old men, incoherent in thought, 
paltering in action, hypocrites gambling blindly with the lives 
of youth. 

Around one incident in particular isolationist sentiment 
crystallised rapidly. In April, 1934, the Senate set up a com- 
mittee to study the munitions industry. It was not the first 
of several very pertinent recent inquiries. In 1931-1932 a 
committee had investigated the sale of foreign bonds and 
securities in the United States. From the evidence obtained 
it appeared that these sales were conducted with almost no 
regard to their economic significance either for the individual 
investor or for the nation as a whole. So far as the State 
Department and the Navy lent themselves to affording oppor- 
tunities for these transactions, so far as there was a ‘ tie-up’ 
between foreign policy and big business, the American public 
was encouraged to feel that only in a negative and passive 
foreign policy was there a minimum of danger. 

The findings of the Senate committee, over which Senator 
Nye presided, were published during three years’ investiga- 
tions. They showed the international character of the 
munitions industry, its willingness to sell even to potential 
enemies of the United States, its propaganda against arma- 
ment limitation, its close connection with officers of the 
fighting services. But the greatest ‘ revelation’ was con- 
cerned with the financing of Allied purchases in America 
during the war. It showed how such purchases came as a god- 
send to the not very prosperous America of 1914; how they 
were stimulated until American prosperity had risen to a 
dizzy peak—and had come to be bound up with the fortunes 
of the Allies; how the necessity of providing facilities for 
these purchases led to the floating of those immense loans on 
which interest had ceased. Had it also led to American 
participation in the war ? When Americans read a conclusion 
of Walter Page’s, dated March 6th, 1917—‘ perhaps our going 
to war is the only way in which our present prominent trade 
position can be maintained and a panic averted ’—they jumped 
to the belief that it had. The cry of the American girl on the 
banks of the Yangtse had perhaps been less instrumental as a 
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soutce of foreign policy than the cry, nearer and clearer, of 
the Wall Street banker. 

The result was that the American mind became a mass of 
suspicion. Appeals to assist the country’s foreign trade, to 
preserve the freedom of the seas, to assist the victims of 
totalitarian aggression, to save democracy—all these the 
American regarded as the more or less craftily designed snares 
to lure him from his safety. If the choice were directly 
offered—do you prefer neutrality or neutral rights P—he 
replied that he preferred neutrality. No less an authority 
than Admiral Sims put the dilemma explicitly in May, 1935. 
‘We cannot,’ he said, ‘ keep out of a war and at the same 
time enforce the freedom of the seas.’ When it appeared that 
Admiral Sims was echoing the views of a large number, per- 
haps of a majority, of senior naval officers, it seemed clear that 
the British-Mahan school of naval thought was hopelessly 
anachronistic. The neutrality legislation of 1935 ws the 
next logical step. 

Once set in motion isolationism gathered force and recruits 
as it sped on. It drew pacifists from the ranks of the inter- 
nationalists; its insistence on the necessity for domestic 
reform attracted a good many workmen and labour organisa- 
tions ; the Women’s Clubs, the Peace Societies, the innumet- 
able forms of Liberalism, took up the movement with 
enthusiasm. Senator Nye became a national attraction with 
his lecture on ‘ How I exposed the Munition Makers.’ Last 
summer the movement received an additional impetus when 
the Republican opposition and the anti-Roosevelt Democrats 
found that it could be turned into an attack on the President. 

Before we turn to the further history of the movement it 
is worth while to examine the attitude of the Roosevelt 
administration towards it. 

Neither the President nor Mr. Hull had welcomed the 
neutrality legislation of 1935 ; nor did they like the evidence 
provided by the Neutrality Act of 1936 that the tide wasstill | 
setting in the same direction. In the war between Italy and | 
Abyssinia the President had thrown his moral influence into the 
scale against Italy. On the other hand, the application of the 
neutrality legislation to the Spanish Civil War, with its unfor- 
tunate consequences to the Spanish Government, was a 
deliberate withdrawal from the policy of offering to the demo- 
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cracies what aid could be offered within the law. The law 
itself, however, was soon afterwards changed again by the 
Neutrality Act of 1937 which, by giving the executive a wide 
discretion in the goods of which the export to belligerents 
might be prohibited, added very markedly to his personal 
control of foreign policy. In the same year war began 
between China and Japan. In this case the neutrality legisla- 
tion was not applied. The policy of the administration shifted 
between encouragement to American citizens to withdraw 
from the Chinese entanglement, and intimations that it would 
continue to protect them if they remained. As regards the 
public mind, two things were clear. It was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to make Americans neutral in thought, whatever you 
might make them in act; and it was impossible, without 
application of the Neutrality Act, to prevent the shipping of 
war materials to belligerents who could pay for them. The 
Japanese orders, in particular, were useful to offset the reces- 
sion into which business had once more fallen. 

In October, 1937, the President delivered at Chicago his 
famous ‘ quarantine ’ speech, in the course of which he pointed 
out that ‘the peace, the freedom and the security of 90 per 
cent. of the population of the world was being jeopardised by 
the remaining 10 per cent.’ The American reaction to the 
speech was generally unfavourable, but in January, 1938, the 
President sent to Congress proposals for a great increase in 
armaments, particularly naval armaments, the basis of a large 
conscript army and the concentration in the executive of the 
materials for, and the adjuncts to, war. In the face of drastic 
criticism in the House and the Senate very little but the naval 
proposals finally reached the stage of legislation. 

The Navy Bill produced a curious alignment of opinion. 
Although the Democratic ‘ whip ’ was cracked, there was less 
enthusiasm for the Bill among many of the President’s own 
followers than there was among the newspaper editors and 
columnists who, during this and the previous administta- 
tion, had given the New Deal (and still more the New Dealers) 
the benefit of their unsparing criticism. Still, provision for a 
‘ super-super-navy ’ had been made ; and even though it was 
obvious that such a navy would be larger than any likely to 
be necessary for ‘ defence,’ Congress had accepted such a 
force. 

VoLt. CXXVIII—No. 762 G 
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The Munich crisis naturally produced a reaction in favour 
of isolationism. American intervention in favour of demo- 
cracy seemed fatuous if its professed friends in Europe were 
willing to do so little for it. But when it appeared that the 
ultimate crisis had only been postponed and that appeasement 
had been merely the cry of the ostrich, people in the United 
States began once more to question the intellectual and moral 
foundations of isolationism. Many writers, Carleton Beals 
chief among them, had been preaching the extent of totali- 
tarian domination in South America; and the public was 
inclined to pass over declarations of the State Department 
directed there which, had they been explicitly addressed to 
Europe, might have been criticised as interventionist. 

Isolationism was losing something of its appeal as a moral 
doctrine. It was less often presented as the only possible 
conclusion to be drawn from the geographical position of the 
United States. Rather, it was presented as a laudable economy 
in lives and effort. An American army and navy were super- 
fluous in the European conflict ; particularly in one which 
seemed to be moving at a snail’s pace, and in which compara- 
tively small forces, acting on the defensive, could destroy 
enormous numbers of attackers. Polls of public opinion 
recorded a belief among 67 per cent. of those questioned that 
the Allies would win without American help. 

Nebulous doctrines such as appeasement and isolationism 
cannot easily be destroyed by argument, but they are fatally 
vulnerable to the shock of events; the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia, or Belgium, or Holland. Though the ‘ British- 
Mahan’ school of thought had been attacked often enough, 
it did in sober fact lie at the bottom of American economic 
thinking. It was easy to make light of totalitarian penetration 
in Salvador or Guatemala so long as the combined navies 
could keep the seas. But what if the United States navy was 
left alone with the whole of the Western Hemisphere to defend 
on both coasts? It was easy to regard American life and 
institutions as safely insulated from Europe ; but the events 
of March onwards showed the ferocious intensity of the 
German revolution as a military weapon and the paralysing 
effects which Fifth Columnists could produce. 

Nothing save the capitulation of Britain is likely to avert 
American intervention in the war. As we have noted, the 
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three doctrines of imperialism, isolationism and inter- 
nationalism were not divided by any rigid limits. They were 
fluid, and public opinion could run through the whole gamut 
of them without fundamental intellectual change. This 
circumstance, from which isolationism derived much of its 
strength, is now a source of weakness to it. It is not within 
the scope of this article to predict the form and date of inter- 
vention, or even to say whether it will come in time. The 
accident of election year is fearfully unfortunate for the 
British cause. As an American friend of the writer put it, 
the situation of his country is like that of a man suffering from 
a duodenal ulcer which will demand an operation before long, 
but momentarily more troubled by some small ailment such 
as a toothache. One thing, however, is certain: isolationism 
is now only one policy among others ; it has ceased to be a 
sacred dogma. 
W. L. Burn. 
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POLIGNAC AND RIBBENTROP 
An EXAMEN OF Two EXPANSIONISTs’ PLANS 


Ir is a long time since England was last deprived of her Allies 
on the Continent. Comparisons have been made between the 
Battle for France and the Battle of Austerlitz, which both 
knocked out our main ally. There is another period in Euro- 
pean history, less known, but strikingly similar in its diplo- 
macy to the methods used by Hitler and Ribbentrop to prepare 
the continental system of 1940. In 1829 France was tempted 
to base her foreign policy on treaty revisionism, and make 
that revisionism a stepping stone to the mastery of Europe 
and the end of England as supreme naval power. We see the 
same deluded, unprepared England, grown great and lazy 
from her victories. We see in France a Foreign Minister who 
was alive to the galvanic changes that can be wrought by 
diplomacy used actively and secretly in its primitive sense. 
We see a great nation on the brink of resuming its traditional 
tivalry with England and its old ambitions in Europe. The 
policy of Jules-Armand, Prince de Polignac, who became 
President of the Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
Charles X on August 8th, 1829, is remarkably like that urged 
upon Hitler by von Ribbentrop after he left London for the 
last time as ambassador in 1938. The French nation under 
Polignac was at the same parting of the ways in 1830 as the 
German people two years ago, but more able to alter its own 
destiny. 

France had recovered somewhat from the first deep 
exhaustion of the Napoleonic wars. Europe was still as the 
Treaties of Vienna left it, with Holland and Belgium as a 
united kingdom under the House of Orange. England was 
pre-occupied with social reform and opposition to reform. 
The rotten boroughs and their defenders exercised a retarding 
effect on national life and affairs of state similar to that of the 
last National Government and the Central Office. Lord 
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Palmerston, in his diary, tells us that the Duke of Wellington 
had some influence in the appointment of Prince de Polignac, 
and that as early as December, 1828, the Duke advised 
Charles X in a letter to take the advice of Polignac. The Duke 
saw in Polignac a nobleman of reactionary tendencies, whom 
he thought he could trust to follow the lead of British policy 
towards Russia in the Turkish problem. Of the three powers 
most interested in the future of the Turkish Empire, Welling- 
ton wished France and England to co-operate as a check on 
the nearer power, Russia. It is unlikely that either Wellington 
or George IV disapproved of the reactionary and authori- 
tarian measures of Charles X and Polignac at home, which 
reached their climax in July, 1830. They believed them to be 
no concern of theirs, so long as M. de Polignac carried out a 
foreign policy in keeping with their own. Wellington 
requited the maintenance of the Treaties of Vienna and a 
policy towards the Balkans and the decaying Ottoman Empire 
that would prevent undue aggrandisement of Russia. Thus 
for many years there was a section of Conservative opinion in 
England which favoured National-Socialism as the military 
and social ‘ reaction ’ and counterpoise to Soviet Russia. How 
much each was mistaken we shall see from the two plans 
under examination. 

The principal. material from which is drawn the plan of 
Polignac is an aide-memoire of his existing in the archives of 
the Quai d’Orsay, another memorandum which he laid before 
his Conseil in September, 1829, and the draft of a despatch 
(unsent) to the French envoy in St. Petersburg. His aim was 
the expansion of French power in Europe at the cost of her 
neighbours, and to break British commercial and maritime 
hegemony. 


France, Polignac advised Charles X, if she wished to recover her 
position as first power in Europe, must reach an agreement with 
Russia secretly over the Turkish problem. The final aim must be 
to break the- naval supremacy of Great Britain, which the Vienna 
Congress had confirmed and acknowledged as a stabilising factor in 
continental affairs as the price of obtaining independence from 
England on the mainland. France must resume her traditional 
policy of demanding and seeking the freedom of the seas. The 
Congress of Vienna had left Europe open to Russia, he said. 
England had cowed the Continent with the Russian spectre. Yet 
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the striking power of Russia had proved slight, whereas the navies 
of the world united could not match the British Navy. Russia must 
be turned towards Asia. Grievous wrongs had been done to France 
by the treaties of 1815, and she deserved not only to have her 
frontiers of 1789 again, but territorial expansion beyond them. 


These ideas were accepted by Charles X as a basis for the 
foreign policy of France, whereupon Polignac gave them 
more substance in a memorandum which he laid before the 
Council in September, 1829. It claimed that : 


France must obtain all Belgian territory lying between the 
Meuse, the mouth of the Scheldt and the sea, in order to guard Paris 
against invasion. 

The Dauphin objected that England would never permit 
Antwerp to fall into the hands of France, to which Polignac 
gave a reply that sounds, though a century old, strangely 
Ribbentropesque. 

‘That proves that we must have Antwerp,’ he said. 
‘Either we acquiesce for ever in the treaties of 1815 or we 
decide to take upon ourselves the enmity of England. With 
Russia, Prussia, Bavaria and most of the rest of Germany in 


league with us, we can coerce England.’ He dismissed the 
counter-proposal of the Dauphin that France should annexe 
the Rhine provinces instead of Belgium with the observation 
that this would bring with it the hostility of Germany. At the 
second session of the Council to discuss his plan, Polignac 
unfolded it in all its terrible and simple grandeur. 


Russia must be deflected into Asia. She might have Moldavia, 
Wallachia, Armenia and Anatolia. Russia might either penetrate 
India or take up a maritime position in the Mediterranean against 
England. The maritime position of Austria was to be strengthened 
by her taking Serbia and Bosnia. 

The rest of the Ottoman Empire in Europe was to form a Chris- 
tian Empire under the House of Orange, constituting another 
Mediterranean sea power as a rival to England. Holland itself was 
to be joined to Prussia, so that in the north of Europe a strong land 
and naval power be formed to counterbalance England. Prussia 
was to be further strengthened by the whole of Saxony, which she 
had demanded in vain at Vienna. Prussia should retain the northern 
part of her Rhine provinces to link her with Holland. 

The King of Saxony should be compensated with most of the 
remaining Rhine provinces to be formed for him into a kingdom 
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of Austrasia extending from the Rhine to the Meuse with its capital 
at Aix-la-~Chapelle.* 


This plan may appear fantastic at first sight. It threatened 
with complete destruction the work of the Congress of 
Vienna, it would have meant thirty years of British national 
effort, blood, foreign subsidies and huge national indebtedness 
wasted, Waterloo wiped out and the naval status after Trafal- 
gar greatly altered. Whether M. de Polignac’s diplomacy 
could have remained secret for as long even as the great 
coalition against Frederick II of Prussia did is a matter for 
conjecture. ‘To many the plan may seem incredible and 
unpracticable. Of course much depended on the driving 
forces behind it. Polignac revealed in the draft of a despatch 
to be sent to the French Ambassador in St. Petersburg, the 
Duc de Mortemart, how he meant to accomplish his plan. 
The pivot of it was Russia. 

In his instructions to the Duc de Mortemart, Polignac 
stated that : 


The memorandum (summarised above.—Ep.) expresses our 
wishes, but we do not insist on all details. It could be brought about 
by a Congress, which we would only promise to attend if Russia 
promised us Belgium in advance for certain. The better method 
seems to us a secret understanding of both cabinets, to which 
Prussia and Bavaria could be drawn in. Austria would then have to 
comply and England would be isolated. The adhesion of Prussia 
would be the essential condition for an agreement with Russia. 
Should a peace between Russia and Turkey be already signed before 
the Ambassador carries out his instructions, he is to regard them as 
non-avenu. 


That meant that Polignac sought a sudden decision which 
would face England with the problem of declaring war on 
France without being sure of continental auxiliaries. To 
deter her from this and to give her a chance of saving face, 
Polignac proposed to offer England the colonies of Holland 
(which was to be joined to Prussia). Moreover England was 
not in warlike shape. Of'the British Army of 1831, Tre- 
velyan wrote that ‘smaller than at any other period in our 
modern annals, it was insufficient to keep order in England 

1 This extraordinary attempt to revive the central realm of the Carolingian Empire 


will interest those who have read Sir John Marriott’s The Middle Kingdom in the June 
edition of The Nineteenth Century. 
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and Scotland, in addition to its usual task in Ireland.’?? In 
such circumstances Polignac might have succeeded with his 
plan had not the Peace of Adrianople been signed on Septem- 
ber 14th, 1829, removing the pretext for an eastern partition 
to which the whole plan was appended. These are the 
dangers that beset an island which believes in the principle 
of balance of power without holding land forces ready to 
throw into the balance. Then, as now, exact and rapid 
political intelligence from the Continent was essential to 
keeping abreast of the situation. 

There is no doubt that Polignac still nursed his plan, 
although it was out of the question to apply it immediately. 
He was a son of that Duke Jules, whose Duchess had been an 
intimate friend of Marie Antoinette, and the Prince was 
obstinately haunted by the shade of Bourbon greatness. His 
hostility to British sea power was, as we have seen above, the 
mainspring of his foreign policy. 

England was absorbed with rotten boroughs and the 
Reform Bill when, in July, 1830, the Paris Revolution freed 
France from a Government that had become increasingly 
authoritarian, and was leading her into the pernicious mis- 
takes of the past. Charles X and Polignac, who had dissolved 
the Chamber and suspended the Constitution, went together. 
It was in every sense a moderate revolution, carried by the 
determined instincts of the French workers, while the reac- 
tionaries too, though immoderate in their aims, were not very 
different in their methods from other rulers of their day. They 
had no Himmlers. When the barricades held they went and 
made room for Louis Philippe. What oath the Duke of 
Wellington used, if and when he first learned of the true 
foreign political course which the Prince de Polignac had 
intended to steer, we do not know. He might have called it 
“a devilish close shave.’ 

Ribbentrop, with his plan, came to power at a time 
roughly similar in German post-Great War history to the 
Polignac epoch in French history. That, and the nature of 
the two plans, is the basis for the comparison. We must 
reconstruct the Ribbentrop plan from known facts and dates 
and private intelligence, as it must have taken shape about 
1935. In reading it we may have in mind the jubilant remark 

* G. M. Trevelyan’s British History in the Nineteenth Century. 
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made by one of von Ribbentrop’s lieutenants returning to 
Berlin after the signing of the Munich Agreement. ‘ England 
has lost her last chance of making preventive war,’ he 
exclaimed to a mixed company, ‘in two years we will force 
the whole world to its knees.’ Let us state the ideas of 
Ribbentrop in 1935 in the same naked language as Polignac 
put his plan. 


National-Socialism must produce a convulsion in the ideological 
life of Europe, so that we can use the favourable conditions left by 
the destruction of the Versailles system to re-shape Europe according 
to our own wishes. 

Our immediate aim must be to remove the possibility of preven- 
tive war by destroying the states of Czechoslovakia and Poland, and 
detaching France from Great Britain. 

Our ultimate aim must be the partition of the British Empire (die 
Zerlegung des britischen Weltreiches is the phrase that was current in 
Ribbentrop circles in 1938 and 1939) and a new world order favour- 
able to Germany, to be maintained by the extension of National- 
Socialist ideology to other states and by German air and naval 
supremacy. 


This basis was not finally approved by Hitler as German 
policy until February, 1938. He still hoped until then that 
England would accompany and aid him on part at least of his 
way into the sun. But in early, 1938, it became plain to 
Ribbentrop that Germany must go her way alone. He laid 
emphatic arguments before Hitler that he should now re-shape 
his policy on the alternative basis offered by the Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact and go south-east, discarding all thought of limited 
aims. On February 4th, 1938, it was announced that Baron 
von Neurath had been replaced by Ribbentrop as Foreign 
Minister, and that a number of conservative and moderate 
army leaders had been put on the retired list. At this stage 
we may formulate his plan in more definite language, the plan 
to which General von Fritsch, C.-in-C., objected in late 
January, 1938, in his last interview with Hitler. 


We must exploit, was Ribbentrop’s argument, the Anti-Comin- 
tern triangle (Germany, Japan, Italy) to the full. Russia must be 
squeezed into abandoning the Western Powers. We can extend 
the Anti-Comintern Pact to Spain and work back from Spain and 
Italy on France to obtain a Fascist Government there. This Govern- 
ment we can reward with French Canada. 

Vor. CXXVIII—No. 762 G * 
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We must interest Spain in her former South American Empire 
and in Gibraltar. She can also be rewarded with British possessions 
in the South Atlantic, and, with our consent, with Portugal. 

Italy may become a Mediterranean power, and in return for our 
assistance in establishing the Imperium, will abandon the South 
Tyrol to us, receiving Nice, Savoy, Tunis, the French Alpine pro- 
vinces and Corsica instead. 

Russia is to be diverted towards India and Asia Minor. She 
may also take Finland and consult with us over the partition of 
Eastern Europe. 

Japan is also to be diverted southwards upon British possessions. 
She may take Siam. It is not yet in German interests that Japan 
should clash with Russia in the north. 

France is to be eventually reduced to her frontiers as they stood 
before the Peace of Westphalia (1648), relinquishing to Germany all 
territory east of and including Toul and Verdun. 

Holland and her colonial possessions are joined to the Reich, 
the latter to be alternatively used as a bait to Japan. 

Switzerland may be divided between Germany and Italy, two- 
third to Germany, Tessin to Italy, and perhaps the Vaud to France. 

South Amercia, having been fomented by Spain and through 
Spain, could be convulsed by revolutions and the States detached 
piecemeal from the influence of North America. This movement 
would roll up to Mexico and the Northern States, strongly affected 
by internal activities and the growing strength of the German com- 
munity. 

South Africa, a Boer Republic, and a German Mittel Afrika. 

Home Rule for England, Scotland and All-Ireland. 

In all the states of the new World Order, the German communi- 
ties are to have a sovereign status with German citizenship, and in 
many cases they will have settlements like those possessed to-day- 
by Great Britain and France in China or those maintained by the 
Hanseatic League in the fourteenth century. 


The progress of war has altered conditions, so that Ribben- 
trop must say of his plan, as Polignac did, ‘ we do not insist 
on all details.’ A plan of such generous proportions admits 
of modifications. For instance, the efficiency of the British 
blockade and the need of more extended bases caused Get- 
many to expand into Norway with a subsequent interruption 
in the rise of German naval power. But this plan, like that of 
Polignac, depends in its working on Russia, on a long-term 
secret understanding with that country, and on being able to 
isolate Great Britain, if possible. Polignac made the correct 
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political observation that States seemingly irreconcilable can 
be brought into agreement by degrees and pressure. In his 
day a coalition of France, Russia, Prussia and Bavaria could 
have invited Austria to share the profits and Austria would 
have been hard put to refuse. In this sense the Anti-Comin- 
tern triangle, with its underlying terms of constant exchange 
of military ideas, has served its purpose and confounded those 
who thought that the balance of power worked automatically. 
When Germany on August 23rd, 1939, compounded with her 
public enemy No. 1, many thought that the Anti-Comintern 
basis would fall to bits. Yet it still exists in Japan and Spain 
too. 
If the Polignac plan was startling in its language, the 
Ribbentrop plan is startling in its nearness to success. The 
grand aim of holding a wedge between France and Great 
Britain is still pursued, although the Anglo-French Alliance 
sutvived the German diplomacy of 1938 and 1939 and forced 
Hitler to pursue his policy with other means, as Clausewitz 
would have said. 

How was Ribbentrop able to carry out the beginning of 
his plan? Before it became official German policy he laid 
its foundations in the semi-official Anti-Comintern Pact of 
1935 and in Nazi party propaganda. When he became 
Foreign Minister in February, 1938, he attached himself 
firmly to the second most powerful man in the Reich, 
Himmler. The Chief of Police hated England too, with the 
deep, cold hatred of the fanatic. There was class hatred in 
it. He cherished the same immoderate pan-German aims. 
He held in his hands the apparatus with which actions could 
be taken, politicians ruined, murders done, diplomatic inci- 
dents created. Not less valuable, his men were round Hitler. 
Ribbentrop therefore knew who came and went, what mood 
his master was in, what he said at breakfast, his comments on 
the dispatches and the English newspapers. He harmonised 
his policy with Hitler’s mind. He and Himmler made sure 
that Hitler would never falter from the path which he had 
taken. There was further collaboration between these two. 
They held between them all connections with the outside 
world. The Foreign Ministry, the Consular Service, the 
Ribbentrop Office for Co-ordinating Activities Abroad, the 
Party branches dealing with -Auaslandsdeutschtum were all 
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merged or closely linked with the foreign branches of the 
Gestapo. While the moderate diplomats were thrust aside, 
Neurath, Bilow, Bassewitz, Mackensen, Aschmann, to name 
a few, the staffs of German embassies, legations and consulates 
abroad began to swell. Young, unpleasant and unscrupulous 
diplomats were posted all over Europe and shuffled about 
when their activities made things too hot for them. Travel 
bureaus sprang up, and German cultural societies to foster 
relations with neighbouring States. German money, traders, 
salesmen and journalists flowed into every part of Europe. 
Showing the swastika became the duty of every German 
going abroad, unless he had more secret duties. British news 
and views were bullied out of the neutral press. The British 
looked on, deploring, fainéant, conscious of theit own respec- 
tability and fairness. A few million pounds spent wisely in 
the Chancelleries of Europe in 1938 might have stemmed the 
terrifying advance of German diplomacy dragging behind it 
the Ribbentrop plan and the compelling fetters of Deatschtum 
and Kultur. Of course German diplomacy was foul and 
despicable. It put a pistol to the head of the King of Norway ; 
it burrowed a tunnel from the German Legation at the Hague 
to the nearby Headquarters of the Dutch High Command ? ; 
it was responsible for the small arms which the German phil- 
harmonic orchestra tried to smuggle into Yugoslavia in its 
bass fiddle cases in May, 1940. But German diplomacy was 
alive too. It presented its demands at midnight. It ‘ prac- 
tised ’ great people, to use the word in its Elizabethan sense, 
directly or indirectly, with ideology, money, promises, and 
even more subtle, charming and deceptive inducements. 
Marshals, Generals, Ministers, were its fair prey—men who 
might swing the balance at the critical moment, countermand 
orders, preserve the industry of their country intact for the 
invader. How helpless they seem now, those who entered 
the parlour of German diplomacy, in their folly, conceit or 
dishonesty—Colonel Beck, Count Ciano, Tiso, King Leopold, 
de Brinon, Baudoin, Bonnet, Laval, Pétain, yielding to the 
easy impulse in difficult times and to the persuasive power of 


* A competent British observer, who left Holland with the Dutch Government, 
tells me that it was only the existence of a sunken stone wall that baulked the German 
engineers and saved the Dutch High Command from being captured or shot in its 
offices at the outbreak of war on May gth, 1940. 
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a diplomacy that is the wedge-head of battle itself! (It would 
be interesting to know when Great Britain last used a large 
sum of money to influence a political issue in Europe. We 
suspect that it was very long ago.) 

Thus in detail the comparison between the policies of 
Polignac and Ribbentrop diverges. The French nobleman 
relied on the Jesuits for support at home, a force far less able 
to support an unpopular régime than the Gestapo is. More- 
overt Polignac was overthrown at the barricades, where the 
workers successfully defied the military (¢.g., Paris, July, 
1830; Brussels, August, 1830). To-day the term barricades 
has sutely faded out of the vocabulary of power politics. 
Finally there was the sense of moderation in the French 
people that saved Europe from disastrous revisionism in 
1830; but what chance did moderation stand in the Germany 
of the late 1930’s, baffled as it was by the Ribbentrop-Himmler 
combination and the weakness of British policy ? 


Ian G. CoLvin. 
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WILLIAM II 


THe Last GERMAN EMPEROR 


On March 2oth, 1890, eighteen months after William II 
succeeded his father, he dismissed Bismarck. The immediate 
cause for their quarrel had been the young Emperor’s opposi- 
tion to a renewal of the Chancellor’s penal laws directed 
against the Socialists. But this was only a pretext. The real 
reason for Bismarck’s fall was that co-operation with Bismarck 
had become intolerable to William II, who, unlike his grand- 
father, ‘ wanted to be his own Chancellor.’ ‘ Hohenzollerns 
and not Bismarcks’ were to rule Prussia and govern Germany 
henceforth. William was a born autocrat. 

Some elderly people in Germany felt resentment and alarm 
when the founder and creator of the Reich was thus brusquely 
dismissed, because they realised that ‘the ship of state was 
now without an experienced pilot.’ They were frightened of 
the immature Emperor’s impetuousness; it was already 
obvious that young William usually spoke and acted before 
he thought. 

William himself, who never admits in his Memoirs that he 
himself was ever wrong, offers an explanation of his differences 
with Bismarck : 


The tragic element for me in the matter of Bismarck [he writes] 
lay in the fact that I became the successor of my grandfather—in 
other words that, to a certain extent, I skipped one generation. 
That is a serious thing. In such a case one is constantly forced to 
deal with deserving old men who live more in the past than in the 
present and cannot look into the future. 


William was not, however, entirely dependent on ‘ deserv- 
ing old men.’ His more restless contemporaries, as well as 
many older people, approved of Bismarck’s fall, and the 
majority of Germans welcomed the change of régime, as 
schoolboys rejoice when an old headmaster is forced to make 
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room for a younger man who can more fully enter into the 
adventurous spirit of their activities. 

For though Bismarck had consistently encouraged Get- 
many’s rapid growth, he did not want this Second Realm to 
expand more quickly than its innate strength allowed. He 
approved of the development of a huge army, but after 1871 
he wanted a period of peace, and he tried to restrain the desire 
expressed by many of his countrymen for more armed 
conquests. 

Actually Bismarck himself had imbued Germans with a 
fierce and militant national pride, and this had gone to their 
heads. They had drunk a strong wine too suddenly, and in 
this, too, they were like schoolboys who had secretly enjoyed 
their fathers’ cellars before they had been taught how to 
drink with dignity and discretion. 

Young William II’s Germans longed fervently to prove 
their power to themselves and to the world. In fact, as 
parvenus of nationalism, they were not sufficiently self-assured 
to be satisfied with their remarkable progress in the economic 
sphetes of civil life. Trade and industry were, they felt, lack- 
ing in showmanship and therefore not really impressive. 

Again Tacitus’ judgment of the Germans was proven 
true : peace-time occupations bored them, they wanted, above 
all, to achieve military victories and fame. They desired a 
more dramatic proof of their new greatness, and Bismarck’s 
restraining influence had irked them. 

With few exceptions all Germans shared the young 
Emperor’s love of arms and of war. Even the publicist 
Maximilliam Harden, who was one of the Emperor’s bitterest 
enemies, admitted (Die Zukunft, November, 1914) that 


this war [of 1914] has not been forced upon us by surprise; we 
have desired it and it was our bounden duty thus to desire it. 
Germany wages war because of her immutable conviction that 
greater world expansion and freer outlets are due to her by right of 
her own works. 


William II, who proclaimed this conviction in innumerable 
speeches, was popular with his own people from the very 
beginning of his reign. He had all the mannerisms and 
gestures of a dominating personality. His subjects were 
willing and eager to worship him as their leader, and through- 
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out his reign he loudly proclaimed to all the world that ‘ he 
was God’s instrument on earth ’ and the Germans were ‘ God’s 
chosen people.’ 

When William II succeeded his unhappy father, he at once 
sent his own photograph to Bismarck with an inscription 
quoted from the tyrant Caligula: ‘ Beware, I am here,’ Cave, 
Adsum, William II had written with a peculiar lack of tact 
and humour on the photograph for the venerable Chancellor. 
The German people loved this arrogance, and their adoration 
of him was increased when he frankly insulted their represen- 
tatives in the Reichstag by calling them a ‘ miserable gang,’ 
‘lazy creatures,’ ‘ unpatriotic scum,’ or ‘scoundrels.’ And 
even when, towards the end of the last World War, he spoke 
of the Berliners (in a conversation with General Groener) as 
swine (Schweinehunde), the loyalty of his followers never 
wavered. 

On the contrary, with the exception of some Liberals and 
the Social Democrats, William II’s subjects were not disturbed 
by his contempt for them. And when his prestige and his 
aims of conquest wete put to the supreme test in July and 
August, 1914, only two Socialist deputies in the Reichstag 
voted against his war credits and his war policy, and thus 
against his personal ambitions. And it should be emphasised 
in this connection that there were no Germans who did not 
know what these ambitions were, for to his credit it must be 
said that he had encouraged education and there were prac- 
tically no illiterates in Germany. Everyone was familiar with 
his aims from the newspapers which dutifully recorded his 
many speeches. His address to the German ships sailing for 
the East in 1900 to avenge the death of a German Minister to 
China was typical of his outbursts : 

‘Show no mercy,’ he admonished his men. ‘ Take no 
prisoners. Ravage like Huns. Open the road to Ku/tur, once 
and for all.’ (It is interesting, by the way, to remember that 
some Germans still believe that the Allies invented the term 
Huns during the last War.) 

A study of William II’s career leaves a curious impression 
of emptiness. He has sometimes been called an ‘ actor- 
Emperor’; one feels that he was always playing some part. It 
is almost as though he were a human being in two dimensions 
instead of three. Throughout his life as a ruling monarch he 
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seemed passionately attached to his army, and yet even this 
devotion, as his cowardly desertion in 1918 showed, had no 
real basis. At this critical moment, too, he continued to act : 
he changed his réle from that of a conquering hero for that, 
as a German critic has pointed out, ‘ of a quiet old gentleman, 
disillusioned and deserted by his people.’ 

Perhaps William II’s puppet-like quality was due to the 
effort he was forced to make from his earliest childhood when 
he pretended that his arm was not crippled and he was like 
other boys. Perhaps it was due to the fact that he was not 
strong enough nervously to stand the strain of being so con- 
stantly in the public eye. At any rate his curious lack of 
human reactions, quite apart from his striking lack of 
humanity, must have troubled men who came into intimate 
contact with him, and it is no wonder that on several occa- 
sions an effort was made by certain Prussian Conservatives to 
have him certified. They were afraid, and history proved 
them right, that this abnormal man would seriously and per- 
manently endanger the Hohenzollern dynasty. 

It is possible that if William II’s manners had been better 
his peculiarly inhuman temperament would have been less 
conspicuous. As it was, his behaviour was amazingly crude. 
For instance, the great hatred of his life was for Edward VII, 
and he expressed this antagonism in rudeness. When King 
Edward was fat and elderly he made him an honorary Colonel 
of a Hussar regiment the uniform of which was a pinkish 
colour, because he knew that this would be most unbecoming 
to his uncle. 

William II never took the trouble to pretend that he was 
interested in anyone but himself. When, in 1914, the news 
of ‘ his friend ’ Francis Ferdinand’s assassination reached the 
Emperor on board the Hohengollern during the Kiel Regatta, 
he merely said: ‘ Well, I shall have to begin all over again,’ 
(with my Austrian alliance). Not one word of regret, though 
only a month before he had been the Archduke’s guest and 
close companion at Konopischt. 

Perhaps, subconsciously at least, this last Hohenzollern 
ruler was conscious of his own futility. It does not seem 
possible that a man with any self-assurance would have been 
quite so boastful. He was once furious, for instance, when his 
physician told him that he was suffering ‘ Only from a /ittle 
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cold in the head.’ ‘ You forget,’ he reprimanded the doctor, 
‘ Everything about me is great’ (‘ Bei mir ist alles gross’). 

He consistently referred to himself as the A// Highest 
despite his professed religious attitude towards life—‘ the A// 
Highest attended Divine Service to the Highest God .. .’ 
and his speeches consisted chiefly in boastful utterances : 


We would rather leave our eighteen army corps [he proclaimed 
on one occasion] and our forty-two million inhabitants all dead on 
the battlefield than yield one inch of the land our fathers have won 
for us. Wherever the German eagle has planted his talons into the 
earth, the land is German and German it shall remain. 


The German people applauded speeches of this kind, and 
they never realised, nor wanted to realise, that his emptiness 
was not confined to his character, but that he was also a stupid 
man. At the time of the Daily Telegraph affair he was in one 
of his more friendly moods towards England, he did not want 
to offend, and yet in this interview he made insulting allusions 
to the Boer War. 

His entire foreign policy, in fact (from Germany’s point 
of view), was as foolish as it was destructive, and his mistakes 
were due chiefly to his inordinate vanity. He ruled supreme 
at home, the Germans all succumbed to his arrogant joviality, 
and so he thought his charm would win him alliances and 
political support abroad. His letters to ‘cousin Nicky’ 
reflect this confidence ; he believed that if he went to see any 
fellow ruler he would win his friendship. 

As a result of his arrogance the European political scene 
changed completely while he ruled, and it changed to his 
disadvantage. Bismarck’s Triple Alliance between Austria, 
Germany and Italy (1890) had aroused defensive action against 
these three countries, and William’s constant talk of ‘ never 
sheathing the German sword ’ finally brought about a recon- 
ciliation between France and England and the Entente Cordiale 
(in 1907) was the result. 

In his domestic policy William II proved himself to be 
equally shortsighted. One would have expected him to know 
that thrones in the early twentieth century were more stable if 
they were based on a constitutional form of government. But 
William, like his ancestors, hated democracy from the depths 
of his soul. His belief in his own Divine Right was perhaps 
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his only real emotion. Towards the end of the War he was 
finally persuaded to promise parliamentary reforms which 
wete to give the people’s representatives in the Reichstag the 
power to do more than debate, but even then he refused to 
take this step until his armies had been victorious. As they 
were defeated he had failed to achieve a more modern form of 
government in Germany, just as he failed to achieve success 
with his great armies. 

William II’s entire reign reflected the paucity of his own 
spirit. Outwardly Germany made great progress, her popula- 
tion increased from 45,000,000 to 65,000,000, the expansion 
of her trade and industry was remarkable ; a navy was created 
and her army was highly organised, never had she known such 
prosperity. But her progress was purely material, her people 
grew rich but they developed no traditions or culture in our 
Western sense. Spiritually William’s rule was futile. This 
fact is emphasised by Erich Kahler, a German refugee, whose 
monumental philosophical work, Der Deutsche Charakter in der 
Geschichte Europas, was published in Switzerland in 1937. 
Kahler says : 


Wilhelminian Germany was materialistic through and through ; 
it was materialistic above and below, at the Right and at the Left, 
theoretically and practically, and no group of interests would be 
justified in blaming this materialism on another. . . . At the turn 
of the twentieth century a change could be felt, a trembling under- 
neath the surface, which foreshadowed terrible catastrophes . . . 


And William II laid the corner-stone for this catastrophe. 
The only inheritance he left his people was a negative one : 
he left them the basis for Hitlerism, the attitudes of mind 
which prepared them for the coming of a new leader who 
would satisfy their desire for war and armed conquests. 

In 1891 William II encouraged the organisation of the 
Pan-German Union, the A// deutscher Verband, under the 
guidance of Professor Ernst Haase, of Leipzig. By 1902, this 
society, with branches all over Germany, was frankly working 
towards a Greater Germany, which was to include Switzer- 
land, Holland, parts of Belgium, Luxemberg, Russian Poland, 
Estonia, Livonia, and Courland; as well as the Dual 
Monarchy. All Germans outside the Reich were to become 
citizens of this Greater Germany ; German Ku/tur was to be 
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preached in the countries to which they had emigrated, and 
these countries were, in time, to become German depen- 
dencies. 

The Emperor was the idol of the Pan-Germans, and he, in 
turn, frankly applauded their plan. Their conception of 
world domination expressed his own ambitions ; he thought 
it only right that Germany should have an ascendance over 
her neighbours. 


I can only reach that goal [he declared in a speech in Mayence 
on August 28th, 1898] if our authority firmly keeps sway over our 
neighbours ; for this object the unity and the co-operation of every 
German tribe is required. 


On another occasion (when in October, 1900, the corner- 
stone of the Roman Museum of Saalburg was laid) he said : 


May our German Fatherland be in the future as strongly united, 
as powerful, as wonderful as was the Roman universal Empire ; 
may this end be attained by the united co-operation of our princes, 
our peoples, our armies and our citizens, in order that in the times 
to come it may be said of us as it used to be said in the past: Civis 
Romanus sum. 


William II also taught the Germans how, in this future 
world empire dominated by Germany, subject races were to 
be treated. One need only recall the treatment of the Polish 
minorities during his régime. In 1894, when he visited the 
Polish provinces, he declared in Thorn: ‘I can be very dis- 
agreeable, and I shall be if necessary.” The régime in Alsace- 
Lorraine was equally unconciliatory towards the French 
inhabitants. Prince Hohenlohe, the Governor of the Pro- 
vinces, recorded a conversation he had (in 1891) with von 
Marschall, the then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Marschall, so Hohenlohe says, 


spoke very contemptuously of Alsace-Lorraine, and declared that 
it was a matter of total indifference in Berlin whether the inhabitants 
were satisfied or not, and that in the event of war, Alsace-Lorraine 
would become the principal battle-field. 


It is a curious fact that after the last War, when all of 
William II’s policies were, temporarily at least, discredited, 
the world as a whole thought that Germany would become a 
peaceful and peace-loving member of the community of 
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nations. In fact, such a rapid change could hardly have been 
expected. The Germans were merely tired, and their war 
weariness was interpreted in Western Europe as a new but 
innate love of peace. 

Ten years later a German, Herbert Eulenburg, wrote with 
pathetic optimism of the new German Republic : 


... the new Free State of Germany began its existence—mis- 
understood at first by the majority of its own citizens, who had 
never been taught to be free men but only mere vassals ; yet it did 
begin slowly and laboriously to live, never to die again . . . 


The history of the last ten years has proven that the con- 
trary is true. It was indeed the first opportunity given 
Germans to be free men, but their apparent desire for free- 
dom, caused as it was by exhaustion after four years of war 
rather than by any positive desire, was shortlived. By 1926 
they felt profound remorse because they had been disloyal to 
their Emperor: by a referendum the German people voted 
to compensate him for the ill-treatment he had suffered at 
their hands and most of his property and fortune was returned 
tohim. By this time their new leader had already arisen. The 
spirit of conquest, which wavered for a short period after 
Germany’s military defeat in the last war, had revived, and 
the German people are more submissive and more devoted to 
Hitler than they were to any of the Hohenzollerns. 

And it is a curious fact, unprecedented in history, that no 
monarchist group in Germany is demanding their return. » 
Claimants of the House of Bourbon still exist in France. The 
supporters of the Habsburgs or the Romanoffs are active, but 
no legitimist party has been organised in Germany or outside 
her frontiers to bring back the Hohenzollerns—though they 
ruled in Prussia for 507 years and for nineteen generations. 


MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 
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CHRISTIAN POETRY} 


Poetry is the witness to a crisis, and since religion also is such 
a witness there has been a tendency, particularly in the nine- 
teenth century and onwards, amongst poets and critics like 
Shelley, Arnold, and in our own time, Herbert Read and the 
earlier Middleton Murry, to see poetry as a substitute for the 
old religious utterances, and the poets as ‘ the trumpets which 
sing to battle . . . the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world.’ Let it at once be emphasised that this conception of 
poetry misunderstands both the nature of the poet and his work, 
of the priest and his religion; and in the case of Christian 
poetry perpetuates the error implied by the idea of ‘ religious 
emotion’ which makes Christianity a value amongst other 
values instead of the value which is touchstone to all the 
others. Christian poetry can mean no mote (or less) than one 
which springs from belief in the Christian religion, ‘in the 
fall, the incarnation, the redemption,’ and that Christ’s coming 
‘ shattered history.’ Truly it may include ‘ heresy’ where by 
heresy we mean the reaffirmation of the spirit as against the 
dead letter, but a spirit which understands only too well the 
necessity for the Law. A vague sympathy with the Christian 
ethic or with Jesus, the supreme Rabbi, is not enough to make 
Christian poetry, for the Christian crisis is clear-cut and 
unequivocal ; nor is it enough to speak of a poetry as Chris- 
tian because it springs from Christian civilisation, since in its 
nakedest aspect Christianity is a perpetual challenge to civilisa- 
tion, is individual man seeking for the truth of individual 
destiny through the example and mystery of Christ, and in his 
lonely relationship with God, over and against his search for 
his place and duties in the community of men. Poetry is the 
witness to a crisis ; and its profoundest reaches are where all 
stratagems of the poet’s nature seek to perpetuate and make 


1 The Oxford Book of Christian Verse. Chosen and edited by Lord David Cecil. 
(Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d. net.) 
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more massive the battle within so that the protagonists assume 
more and more baffling disguises. In this its crisis differs 
fundamentally from Christianity, where the protagonists in 
the battle remain clear from start to finish, where the battle 
itself is affirmed by the whole rational being, and where the 
necessity is that the battle shall be resolved by the victory of 
one side over the other. Poetry itself is ultimately the affirma- 
tion of the truth of its instruments of meaning, words ; religion 
is nowhere such a play and sternly seeks to avoid the deep 
self-deception that for poetry is part of its processes. In sum, 
all crisis in poetry is part of a strategy to increase the potential 
of words and theit armamentarium, whereas in Christianity the 
Word, even where apparently most poetically charged, is of 
the prose-order ; truth is its aim, not the truth of symbols but 
the truth which those symbols seek to communicate, of the 
universe, creation and destiny. In this sense, for Christianity, 
the words we use are strictly bound by their dedication to the 
original words of the Bible, whereas in poetry the words above 
all must be free and their powers of disassociation freely 
allowed (within the limits of their ‘ game’ as set by certain 
problems of pattern in the syntactical and communicating 
senses). The crisis that every Christian faces and that makes 
the tension and livingness of his life on earth should be no 
crisis of words ; and therefore the crisis of words may be an 
evasion of the other crisis, even where, as in some poets, as in 
Donne, there is a lovely joy in fertilising the Christian dia- 
lectic; the emotion of thought itself is exploited. These are 
poets for whom ideas are as living and as sensually savoured 
as tangibles, and the term ‘ metaphysical ’ as applied to them 
is very appropriate. The Christian idea, rich in paradox and 
subtlety, is exciting for such poets, and the Christian ritual 
tich in imagery to be employed in that art of parallelism which 
enables the poetry of ideas to entertain its flesh and blood 
brothers. 

Religious verse (and we use the word ‘ verse’ advisedly 
since, although verse includes poetry, it is not necessarily 
always poetry, but may be only a potent mnemonic) can be 
divided (without our committing ourselves rigidly to the 
categories) into that which, accepting the fact, seeks simply to 
sing it—it is dedicatory and continually aware of the fact 
external to it, is bound by it, not organically, but as the lover 
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might be, seeking to please his mistress or his friends or his 
country ; into that which by paraphrase and extension of the 
Bible seeks to add to Church ritual, as the hymn does ; into 
that which seeks to reconstruct the topographical and psycho- 
logical elements of the Bible story—Charles Wells, Browning, 
Abercrombie and a number of other poets have written this 
sort of verse, and it appears to us to witness to some decay in 
religious belief since it seeks to draw down the image of the 
mystery and persuade us of its truth by showing it true to 
time and place ; into that, finally, which shows the poet in the 
process of religious experiencing, where indeed we most 
usually conceive religious poetry to be, and where indeed its 
best is found. In all these categories it is the secular word 
which is handled; but it is important to realise that the 
writers making the first two types of verse might disavow 
the intention of making poetry, with them the poetry might 
be accidental ; they sing from the heart and have no wish to. 
exhibit their vanity in the skill of ‘ word-making,’ they are no 
‘ makaris ’ and would find the virtue of what they did in their 
hearts’ good, not the poetic good of the result. Therefore we 
might expect to find the best poetry of this type amongst the. 
untutored, the ‘ primitives,’ as we sometimes find amongst 
very young children the accidental excellence of design in 
drawing and painting ; directness has often the force of reve- 
lation (in the poetic sense) and profundity. The pre-Tudor 
poetry of the anthology has this moving rusticity; and so 
have some of the eighteenth century hymns. Their anony- 
mous quality gives them a rare limpidity and grace. 

It is, however, when we come to our fourth category that 
we meet the truly dedicated poets, and with them we come to 
the great and tragic dilemma confronting them. It has been 
suggested that the Chapel yields far less poetry than the 
Church, and Puritanism (with the notable exception of Milton, 
and of him, Lord David Cecil says, justly we believe, ‘ if he 
is not our greatest religious poet, he is the greatest of English 
poets who have made religion their subject ”) least of all; and 
the suggestion carries with it a hint of reproach, as if it is their 
joylessness that is at fault. Yet may it not be that for these, 
returned as they are so thoroughly upon the Old and New 
Testaments, the second Commandment must carry its mean- 
ing into poetry : ‘ Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
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image or any likeness . . .’? And is there not, as we have 
suggested, a profound truth here too, the recognition that 
the poetry of religious experiencing witnesses to a crisis other 
than it seems to postulate, is already a type of doubt and 
evasion, a stratagem to enjoy the flesh and the Devil in their 
subtlest disguises ? Gerard Hopkins offers us almost a per- 
fect example of the conflict between the two types of dedica- 
tion, his poetry is a sort of day-dreaming, it twists and turns, 
and in its rich baroque involutions seems perpetually to be 
evading the centre towards which it must inevitably move. It 
speaks too much, there are too many words, the ecstacy seems 
indeed not the joy of God but the joy of words, but that joy, 
that sensual joy, seems full of fear with its nearing, nearing, 
nearing. It is as if a man knew that silence was the real 
dedication asked, and, guilty, spoke too much. We see all 
this more clearly by the contrast of the terrible sonnets of his 
darkness—‘ Thou art indeed just, Lord, if I contend with 
Thee . . .” (reproduced in this anthology), and ‘I wake and 
feel the fell of dark, not day,’ surely the Gethsemane of poetry. 
Here there is directness, the writing is almost austere, and the 
result is—doubt. In Donne also the battle is naked, and the 
man’s sensuality, as so many have noted, gives to his later 
religious works the same flavour, even the same imagery, that 
we find in his earlier ‘ profane’ poetry. For such poets (and 
even Herbert is, in one sense, amongst them) it looks as if 
their Christian poetry is perhaps, at its best, a poetry of 
‘guilt’; perhaps poetry at its best answers doubt with 
affirmation of the splendid tangible world and its multitudin- 
ousness; such poetry is a rich diversity, but diversity is the 
enemy of meditation and that core of silence where we may 
hope to find the true communion—and conflict. To speak 
poetically is then a sort of betrayal ; the Mediator has here no 
real authority, or rather has the wrong sort of authority. 
Christian poetry, therefore, should be richest when doubt is 
rife and the poet calls on himself in an agony of self-persuasion. 
Roman Catholicism and the High Church offer the poet so 
rich an assortment of ritual and dogma, theological subtlety 
and paradox, that he may revel in their play and seem to have 
come to religiousness and poetry simultaneously. It is no 
accident that nineteenth century religious poetry in this 
country has been so often Catholic or Anglo-Catholic ; 
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Hopkins, the Rossettis, Patmore, Belloc, and later Eliot ; but 
this is no proof that Christianity is more truly served thus or 
more truly affirmed; if our thesis be correct it may be far 
otherwise. In Mr. T. S. Eliot, of whom Lord David Cecil 
says that ‘his Christianity is superficially a little rigid and 
joyless,’ the intellectual subtlety of the man, his clarity of 
mind, make the element of doubt, of personal unworthiness 
as, for example, in Ash Wednesday and The Journey of the Magi, 
almost agonising, but very illuminating. We feel that the will 
to believe is there, the head knows the truth, but the heart has 
not the power to accept, being unable to do more than affirm 
this life. Mr. Eliot knows only too well how the heart of 
the poet pulls, how earth-bound the poet is, and how inferior 
to the true priest. His fear of ‘ inspiration’ shows how well 
he realises the tricks of the poet’s heart and how a poet’s call 
to God may be otherwise than it seems. In an age of psycho- 
analysis no man, least of all the poet, can escape the responsi- 
bility of certain questionings and probings. In an age of 
scientific positivism and religious scepticism no poet who 
lives, as he must do, the contemporary life, can escape the 


temptation to use the sceptical for the enrichment of his 
medium. 

No man has written more profoundly on the Christian 
poet than has Kierkegaard. In his Sickness Unto Death he 
says (and may we be forgiven for quoting so extensively from 
what we consider to be one of the most remarkable passages 
ever written on the nature of the religious poet ?) : 


Christianly conceived (in spite of esthetics) every poet-existence 
is sin, the sin—to poetise instead of to be, to be related to the Good 
and the True through the medium of imagination instead of being 
it, that is, existentially striving to be it. . . . Such a poet can have a 
very deep religious urge, and the conception of God is included in 
his despair. He loves God above all, God who is his only comfort 
in his torment, and yet he loves the torment, he will not let it go. 
He would so willingly be his own self before God, but not with 
regard to the fixed point where the ego suffers, there he wills despair- 
ingly not to be himself; he hopes that eternity will remove it, he 
cannot resolve to assume it as his own, to humble himself under it 
in faith. And still he continues to hold fast to God, and this is his 
only blessedness ; it would be the greatest horror to him to be 
obliged to do without God, ‘ it would be enough to drive one to 
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despair’; and yet he permits himself, perhaps unconsciously, to 
poetise God a little bit other than He is, a little more ¢ /2 kindly 
father who is all too ready to fulfil the child’s . . . special wish. As 
one who was unhappy in love and thereby became a poet is able to 
sing sublimely the praises of happy love, so he became the poet of 
religiousness. He was unhappy in religiousness, he understood 
darkly that it was required of him to let go this torment, that is, in 
faith to humble himself under it and to assume it as belonging to 
the self—for he would hold it away from him, and just by that means 
he holds it tight, although he really means to let it go in so far as it 
may be humanly possible—for every word of a man who is in 
despair is true backwardly and so should be read reversed. But to 
accept it in faith is a thing he cannot do, that is to say, in the last 
resort he will not do it, or here his ego ends in darkness. . . . In 
relation to the religious he is an unhappy lover, that is, he is not in 
the strictest sense a believer ; he has only the first element of faith, 
despair, and with that an ardent desire after the religious . . .’ 


What religious poet is there who does not recognise himself 
in Kierkegaard’s marvellous analysis? It is indeed part of 
the poet’s ‘ play’ to enjoy the pain that is in the crisis and 
tension, to cherish it in fact, to elevate its awareness-sharpen- 
ing elements, for in that pain lies the hope and earnest of 
poetry-making ; but to cherish, to love pain for the sake of 
the ego at its highest potential (howsoever the total man 
dedicates himself and his work to God) is a sort of blasphemy. 
Pain is God’s answer to man’s pretensions ; and it is also His 
grace whereby we participate in the awareness which was His 
Son’s on earth ; but the poet’s will to trap it for joyous pur- 
poses is in this instance a challenge to religious purpose. 
Elsewhere Kierkegaard says, ‘ What is it to be a poet ? It 
is to have one’s personal life, one’s actuality, in categories 
entirely different from the poetical productions, that is, to 
relate one’s self to the ideal only in imagination, so that one’s 
own personal way of living is more or less a satire upon the 
poetical or upon one’s self.” And again, ‘I remain the unsuc- 
cessful lover with respect to being myself the ideal of a Chris- 
tian, hence I become its poet.’ Kierkegaard knew only too 
well what possibilities of falsity lie in the sublimest of Chris- 
tian poetry. It might be argued that just as men’s nostalgia 
for the countryside sets them to landscape-painting and coun- 
try-dreaming, so religious poetry is the result of their nostalgia 
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for what each day recedes still further; the religious poet is 
in many ways a lost soul. 

Lord David Cecil has done his work well enough. His 
Introduction is quite a good historical pocket-survey of the 
subject matter of the anthology. We think he underrates 
Herrick as a religious poet as he overrates Patmore and, 
grossly, Ruth Pitter, with her too nice poetic manners, her 
mannerisms, and her pre-Tudor poses, all lacking in bite and 
reality. We are sorry that he has seen fit to exclude some 
representative pieces out of the charming Catholic verse of 
Mr. Wilfred Roland Childe ; and that he did not cast his net 
wider, amongst the periodicals, for modern religious poetry 
which, unless one is amongst the orthodox, it is difficult to 
persuade publishers to venture upon in book-form. More of 
Cowper’s Task would have been welcome. Cowper was a 
great religious poet ; and Jobn Gilpin of the school text-books 
has a good deal to answer for! A more serious quarrel is 
with his omission of Chaucer’s An A.B.C. It is true that it 
is a translation from the French, but so freely rendered that it 
indubitably stands as an original English poem and amongst 
the loveliest in fourteenth century Christian poetry. We are 
glad that he has refrained from including parts of the trans- 
lated Bible as if they were a sort of prose-poetry. The Bible 
as literature issued in a form easy to read is a sort of embalm- 
ing, like the habit in many English cathedrals of labelling 
relic, architectural piece, and effigy, so that the visitor may 
be relieved of the trouble of finding things out for himself— 
and the cathedral thus turned into a museum, a relic of dead- 
ness. We think that we have detected one minor error of 
fact. In his Preface he says, ‘ With one exception I have kept 
to poets born in the British Isles. American poetry seemed 
too wide a field. The one exception is Mr. Eliot.’ But is 
not Mr. Force Stead also American-born ? 


L. AARONSON. 





PETER ILJITCH TCHAIKOWSKY 


TCHAIKOWSKy was born a hundred years ago, on May 7th, 
1840. He was the child of an Inspector of Mines, and was 
the third of six children who were brought up in the tradi- 
tional way, with a French governess and tutors. He became 
a musician at the age of twenty, and nothing seems to have 
indicated his talent at an earlier age. He was an affectionate 
child, over-sensitive and nervous, probably anzmic like many 
children of that period who had too much milky and starchy 
food and were not sufficiently encouraged to exercise out of 
doors. He was easily moved and ready to suffer; his bio- 
gtapher, his brother Modeste, described his violent despair 
at the departure of his mother who had brought him to 
school in Petersburg, when he was ten. There he and his 
brother were boarders at a teacher’s house. Scarlet fever 
broke out at the school, and while Peter and his brother 
escaped it, they carried the infection to the house, and the 
housemaster’s son died of it. Peter connected this accident 
with an early feeling of guilt. Death also seems to have been 
an early felt and deeply feared idea. When he was fourteen 
the death of his mother affected him deeply. He never forgot 
her. 

In his adolescence, Peter became listless and indifferent, 
and measles and a change of school had an unfavourable 
influence on his health and his progress in learning. At school 
he was liked by his school mates, but nobody, not even his 
teacher of music, Rudolf Kiindiger, found extraordinary talent 
in him. As his father chose the Civil Service for him, Peter 
attended the law school, learned without enthusiasm, passed his 
examinations and became a clerk in the Ministry of Justice— 
an inefficient clerk. He shared in his free time the pleasures 
of the fashionable young people, and went often to the 
opera, which was the craze of the ’sixties. His interest in 
music grew and he began to study theory privately. 

189 
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Then one day the young clerk Peter Ijitch Tchaikowsky 
decided to become a musician by profession. He threw up his 
position and joined the newly founded Conservatoire de 
Musique in Petersburg, under the guidance of Anton Rubin- 
stein. He was a hard working, studious and successful 
pupil; and a few years later Nicholas Rubinstein, Anton’s 
brother, offered him a position, at a small salary, as teacher of 
harmony at the Moscow Conservatoire. The young man was 
lucky in finding a publisher (Jurgenson, who became his life- 
long friend). His material success was not substantial at 
first: the first Quartet, published in 1873, sold eleven copies 
in Russia. But he had discovered what he expressed many 
years later in a letter to Nadejda von Meck: ‘ Music is heaven’s 
greatest gift to man—poor wanderer in the dark.’ 

Tchaikowsky was a neurotic; he suffered from the black 
moods of an over-sensitive, high-strung intellectual; but, 
most of all, he was tormented by fear of his abnormal sexual 
tendencies. The necessity of suppressing and hiding them 
brought him several times to the verge of madness. 

It took him some time to know himself. He even fell in 
love, or thought he had done so, with Desirée Artot, the 
singer, and proposed to her (1868), although he was not 
unhappy when she refused. Many years later he was moved 
to tears by meeting her again. 

Some of his biographers hint at gossip at the Conserva- 
toire. Perhaps it was something of that kind which drove 
Tchaikowsky to the madness of his marriage ; perhaps he was 
trying deliberately to escape his fate. The latter seems 
indicated by the use of the word ‘cure’ in several of the 
letters in which he referred to the unfortunate experiment. 
He wrote to Frau von Meck shortly before his wedding : 
‘ Pray that I shall not break under this approaching change in 
my life.’ And all he hoped for was ‘ that we may grow used 
to each other.’ 

Tchaikowsky, at the age of thirty-seven, married a girl of 
twenty-eight, merely because she had written to him, assuring 
him of her infatuation for him and threatened to kill herself 
if he did not see her. Antonina Miljukowna seemed pretty, 
devoted and harmless. Peter wished to please his old father, 
who wanted him to marry. He warned the girl that he did 
not love her and would never be able to do so, which was 
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something she could not understand. Antonina came from a 
petty middle-class family, she was half-educated, vain and 
ignorant. None of Tchaikowsky’s friends blamed her for his 
and her misfortune. Peter Iljitch felt guilty towards her and 
did all he could to make it easier for her. But he nearly died of 
horror and disgust within a fortnight of their married life 
(to his brother he mentioned ‘ the ghastly spiritual torture of 
the 18th July . . .”). Finally he ran away, attempted to kill 
himself by wading into the cold water of the Newa—it was 
not deep enough to drown him, but he came home wet 
through, and Antonina dried and nursed him. The day after 
he fled to his brother Anatol and broke down with serious 
nerve trouble ; he had to spend months in Clarens to recover 
from his experiment. His work, however, continued after a 
comparatively short interruption, and its quality did not show 
the extent of his spiritual disturbance or the traces of his 
‘ fitful struggle for concentration.’ On the contrary, some 
of Tchaikowsky’s most inspired compositions belong to this 
period. 

His favourite sister, Alexandra Davidoff, took pity on the 
deserted wife and gave her shelter in her own house. But 
even she admitted that Antonina proved to be an inferior 
personality of nearly subnormal intelligence and character. 

Now, as ever, when Tchaikowsky got into trouble his 
brothers and sister came to his rescue. Alexandra knew of his 
haunting fears and one of the beloved twin-brothers is said 
to have shared his abnormality. But there was no difference 
in his affection for each member of his family, and they were 
equally devoted to the famous brother. His sister’s country 
house, Kamenka, was his home, a place of rest and quiet 
pleasures. He adored her children, The twin brothers, ten 
yeats his juniors, looked after him like nurses. Throughout 
his life he shared all his sorrows and all his interests with 
them, as his letters show, and they were with him when he 
~ died. 

Before that time he was to see many of his friends die— 
the Rubinsteins (the famous Trio is dedicated to Nicholas on 
his death), the violinist Kotek, Kondratieff, his sister Alex- 
andra. Only Nadejda von Meck outlived him for some 
months ; but she had broken with him two years before his 
death. 
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For thirteen years Tchaikowsky was a professor at the 
Moscow Consetvatoire. For another thirteen years he 
enjoyed the fond admiration and generous support of a 
woman whom he never met. The story of his relation with 
Nadejda von Meck is one of the strangest romances. Nadejda 
von Meck was an immensely wealthy widow of forty-five, 
the mother of eleven children, when the violinist Kotek told 
her of Tchaikowsky, his former teacher at the Conservatoire. 
She was passionately fond of music. When Nicholas Rubin- 
stein asked her for monetary help for Tchaikowsky and 
brought her some of his compositions, she became interested 
and agreed to pay the composer a pension of about {600 a 
year, and their friendship started by letter. It never reached 
another stage. 

For Peter Iljitch it was a godsend from every aspect. It 
has never been explained why Nadejda—still very good look- 
ing and by no means an old woman—never consented to meet 
her protégé and admired friend personally ; neither are there 
convincing reasons why she dropped him after thirteen years 
of full understanding. But for this man, who could not bear 
the presence of a woman in the flesh, who still cherished the 
memory of his long-lost mother, who loved solitude so much 
that he dreamt of a ‘ monastic life,’ but was constantly longing 
‘for somebody near and dear to whom he might confide all 
his troubles ’"—to him this peculiar form of friendship was an 
ideal solution. 

, Nadejda von Meck most probably loved him far more 
than she ever admitted even to herself. She was certainly the 
stronger character of the two. She had had every experience 
life can give. She had been poor in her youth, the unswerv- 
ingly faithful and efficient helpmate of her husband, who was 
in his way a genius ; he built the first Russian railroads by his 
own enterprise and energy. The resulting success and wealth 
did not spoil her, but gave her the chance to acquire the most 
refined cultural standard. Her letters show her as a woman 
of understanding and intellect. It is hard to understand her 
sudden decision to stop Tchaikowsky’s allowance after thir- 
teen years, without an explanation, and to break off the 
relation which had been so important for them both, thus 
hurting his pride and destroying his confidence. 

Tchaikowsky received her generous offer with a childlike 
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pleasure in an unexpected gift. He gratefully dedicated his 
compositions to her, feeling that he was paid for a commission. 
Then came her letters and he accepted this gift like the other, 
with the greatest relief and joy. He poured out his heart in 
his answers ; he shared his ideas with her and his moods ; they 
discussed his music and the books they read, their personal 
affairs and life in general. But he never attempted to break 
through the wall which she had erected round her seclusion ; 
whereas Nadejda made the most fantastic arrangements to feel 
his presence, although she avoided meeting him. She invited 
him to her country home as often as she travelled abroad ; 
she rented a house in Italy for him while she was there, at a 
distance from her own, but near enough for her to pass by and 
listen to him playing the piano. In fact she loved him so 
much that later, when her eldest son fell a victim to an 
incurable disease, she blamed herself for ‘ neglecting her 
children.’ Perhaps her mind was then darkened by her ill- 
ness, tuberculosis. This may explain to some extent why she 
sacrificed the ‘ beloved friend’ and punished herself by not 
telling him why she had broken off their relations. But she 
died two years after, only two months after his death. 

Tchaikowsky was undoubtedly the less romantic of the 
two. He waited impatiently for Nadejda’s letters, but even 
more for the money which she sent, and he was once most 
disappointed when, instead of a sum which he had wanted, 
he received the present of a precious gold watch, enamelled 
with the figure of Jeanne d’Arc, because he was working at 
the score of that opera. He was capable of asking his bene- 
factress rather innocently for the money which he wanted to 
cover the expenses of his unfortunate marriage, being too 
much concerned with his own troubles to consider her feelings. 
It hurt her deeply, but she responded with the greatest tact 
and understanding. Only later she admitted her relief that 
Antonina had gone, and even expressed some of her merciless 
resentment against that poor woman. 

Tchaikowsky was self-centred and emotional, and the 
artist of his time was allowed to be both. He loved Russia, 
but he never felt compelled to take part in the nation’s life. 
His sole and only ambition was ‘ to be a good composet.’ 

With his popularity increasing he had to overcome his 
shyness, and he agreed to conduct his own music at concerts. 
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In this capacity he toured from 1887 many European coun- 
tries, and went even to America in 1891 (before him, except 
for Rubinstein and one concert of Glinka’s, no Russian com- 
poser had come as far as Paris !). He never became a really 
good conductor; he was always nervous, and at rehearsals 
he was inclined to be depressed when he felt that the orchestra 
did not appreciate his music or himself. This was the same 
inability in maintaining his authority which had prevented 
him as a boy from becoming the regens chori at school. 

His judgment of others was clear and definite. ‘ What a 
Don Quixote Wagner is!’ he wrote. ‘In my opinion he 
is a symphonist by nature . . . a glorious talent, but his 
inspiration is always paralysed by some new theory that he 
desires to put into practice and for which he would sacrifice 
anything. Pursuing realism, truth and rationalism in opera he 
has quite lost music, which in his last four operas is most 
conspicuous by its absence. Not one broad, finished melody, 
not once is the singer given leeway. He must run after the 
orchestra the whole time, concentrating on not losing his 
own little note. . . . How tiresome, and yet what a wealth 
of showy, beautiful passages of purely symphonic character ! ’ 
And on Brahms, who in another way was just as contrary to 
his own style and aims: ‘ Brahms, in my opinion, is dark, 
cold and full of pretense, of obscurity without true depth. I 
think Germany is on the decline musically and that the 
French ate now due on the scene.’ He praised Delibes, and 
admired Bizet: ‘To me, Carmen is in every sense a chef 
d ewvre, one of the few pieces which will some day mirror most 
vividly the musical endeavour of a whole generation.’ 

Tchaikowsky died at the age of fifty-three on November 
6th, 1893, of cholera, during an epidemic in St. Petersburg. 
There is a theory that he intended to commit suicide ; and it 
is a fact that he deliberately drank Newa water at a restaurant 
in spite of the warnings of the waiter and of his friends. 
There was apparently no particular reason why he should 
have killed himself. The fear of death seems to have left 
him during the last few weeks of his life, and he appeared to 
be no unhappier than in the past. His illness was short, his 
death horrible. His friends and the musical world mourned 
him deeply. 

Tchaikowsky’s music is entirely of his period in form and 
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content. It was logically based upon the classical European 
tradition, enriched by the introduction of Slav melody. 
Focussed in his personality, this received the peculiar tinge of 
morbidity that coloured his mind (the ‘ element of personal 
experience, the note of self-pity’ which was so ‘ repulsive’ 
for one of his later critics, Cecil Gray). He was so much the 
child of his time that his music may be taken as an expression 
of it. It has in it much of the drift which heralded the coming 
changes. Tchaikowsky did not attempt the new and unheard, 
what he felt and expressed was the melancholy of the fin de 
siécle. Even his black moods, his fits of despair, were a part 
of his time, a time when literature was pre-occupied with the 
darker side of life. 

Had Tchaikowsky lived a century earlier his compositions 
might have achieved some of the serenity of Hadyn or even of 
Mozart, whom he admired so much. Traces of it can be 
found in some of his Scherzos and ballet music; but an 
unhealthy past-romanticism weighed upon him. His period 
was oppressed by the fear of such horrors as our own time has 
set in motion. 

MARGARET FISHER. 
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THE IRISH THEATRE} 


THE simultaneous appearance of these three volumes has 
provided the majority of critics with an opportunity to 
appraise the so-called Irish Literary Movement, and more 
particularly its dramatic aspects. Such appraisement may be 
flattering to the Irish themselves in so far as it follows the 
obvious tracks laid down in the conveniently informative 
volume of official lectures which heads the list. But it is an 
abrogation of the critic’s function to offer a mere summary 
when the material has lost any freshness or challenging 
quality it might have had thirty years ago. A far more useful 
purpose will be served if one treats the pronouncements and 
the original works not as the happy accidents of a pampered 
childhood, but as the considered products of adult minds, in 
which any sign of humbug or pretentiousness should be 
fiercely castigated. 

The Irish Theatre claims for its subject a foremost place in 
the development of modern European culture, and it does so 
largely through the method of depreciating the much vaster 
and necessarily much more comprehensive output of the 
London stage. This we over here are accustomed to accept 
with our mother’s milk. Yet what are the facts? A man of 
supreme poetic genius, Yeats, who incidentally is still regarded 
with amused contempt by nine-tenths of the Irish as a sort of 
“bletherer ? who managed to hoodwink the silly Saxons into 
thinking he could write verse, a man of charming but tradi- 
tional and artificial talent, Synge, and a woman of outstanding 
power of personality, Lady Gregory, managed to force on an 
unwilling public of ‘ Paudeens,’ as the first-named calls them, 
a small idealistic theatre. On the whole the Irish public 
looked the gift horse in the mouth, and didn’t like its teeth. 
What was the upshot ? The despised ‘ hucksters ’ of Dublin, 

1 The Irish Theatre, edited by Lennox Robinson (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net). Three 


Plays, by Teresa Deevy (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net). The Star Turns Red, by Sean O’Casey 
(Macmillan, 75. 6d. net). 
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who theoretically had no right to exist, since the Irish were 
naturally all either aristocrats or peasants, took over the site 
of what Mr. Frank O’Connor rightly describes as a house 
‘ Jaid out on too grandiose a scale,’ with the result that ‘ many 
tin shacks have been built on it in the course of years.’ In 
other words, the audience of the Abbey Theatre is a pro- 
vincial audience. It wanted, and wants, a provincial drama. 
It may change its mind in the face of world cultural opinion, 
as the programme of the 1938 Festival printed at the end of 
this volume testifies, but it could always safely be relied upon 
to neglect or reject instinctively anything with the stigmata 
of greatness—whether it be the work of Yeats, or Synge, or 
Shaw, or O’Casey. 

Consider, too, the unproven, and mostly unprovable 
assumptions with which the present volume bristles. There is 
no historical Gaelic Drama. Nobody really disputes this. 
And Mr. Ernest Blythe, in one of the soundest, most inspiring 
and incidentally most honest of these lectures, states precisely 
the implications of this. An Irish writer in English cannot 
help being a sort of English writer : even more emphatically so 
when his subject is such as to leave no scope for the plastering 
on of ‘ Kiltartanese.’ Only in Gaelic can he, ‘ like any other 
literary artist who uses the national language of his own 
country . . . place his scene wherever he wishes, choose any 
theme he likes from ancient or modern life, select for his hero 
Hercules or Hitler, Noah or Napoleon, and his play still 
remain an Irish play.’ Yet Mr. F. R. Higgins, by way of 
introducing the problem of Yeats, goes out of his way to pro- 
vide a plausible psychological explanation of the ‘ ancestral 
lack of Gaelic plays,’ and then manages to convince himself 
that nevertheless there was such a primitive drama, but that it 
was conveniently destroyed by the wicked bishops who burnt 
the ‘ books of reasoning ’ of Duns Scotus. 

The whole attack on the middle classes is a foolish 
generalisation from one man’s idiosyncrasy. Mr. O’Connor 
may be right in saying that ‘ Middle-class civilisation is full of 
things which to the ascetic eye are disgusting’; and, of 
course, a fundamental principle of Yeats’s mind is the ascetic 
one. But where do we find middle-class art ? Where, if not 
in the work of Shakespeare, of Milton, of Chaucer, of Moliére, 
of Racine, and, horrible to relate, of Yeats himself? Or to 
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put it another way, what useful common denominator is there 
to be found in the minds of four such aristocrats as Sidney, 
Byron, Shelley and Swinburne? Not the ascetic principle, 
surely! We feel at times that the Celtic love of words blinds 
the speakers to their meanings. Thus, on p. 82, the term 
* Middle-class,’ which has presumably in the first place a 
purely diagrammatic implication, becomes associated with the 
quite different category of the ‘ middling-minded.’ But when 
Mr. Higgins goes on to tell us that ‘ the middle minds ’ (yet 
another category!) ‘lacked distinction and poise,’ we are 
entitled to ask where distinction and poise are to be found if 
not in the master minds of at least French literature. And they 
were bourgeois almost to a man. 

The contemporary English theatre, too, receives less than 
fair treatment. We may smile at the provincialism which 
makes Mr. A. E. Malone suggest on p. 97 that one dramatist’s 
discovery (!) of ‘a trick—the repetition of a characteristic 
phrase ’ was not developed to its full effectiveness until Mr. 
Sean O’Casey used it twenty years later. We may feel, too, 
that probably the funniest attempt to differentiate between 
the English and the Irish dramatists occurs when Mr. Walter 
Starkie says of this writer that he ‘is not Anglo-Saxon in 
spirit ; he is like a man of the Mediterranean, for whom the 
most important element is not the essence of anything, but 
rather its presence.’ Again, what essential meaning has a 
remark like ‘the narrow, conventionalised concepts of the 
contemporary English Theatre’? Mr. Malone does not seem 
to realise that a city like London, which has dozens of theatres, 
caters necessarily for a far wider range of dramatic interests 
than one like Dublin which has only three, and that in making 
comparisons it is as well to consider that there were theatres 
in London at that time (1903) where Shaw, Maeterlinck, Gran- 
ville Barker, Galsworthy, Barrie and Ibsen could be performed, 
whereas it is very doubtful if any of them, and particularly 
the last-named, was being performed in Dublin. Nor is it 
correct to regard the problem play, with Mr. Michael Mac- 
Liammoir, as specifically and characteristically Irish. It may 
be argued that it is a type of play peculiarly in harmony with 
the Irish mind. But historically it simply came in as a con- 
temporary fashion, and offered a technique to these new 
dramatists of which the only obvious relevance was that it 
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was current. Moreover, Mr. T. C. Murray, when he quotes 
what is after all an English comment on ‘ the monotony of the 
Mayfair drama of cuckoldry ’ is surely somewhat unworthy in 
setting the best of the Irish output—The New Gossoon of Mtr. 
George Shiels—against the very specialised worst of the 
English stage. The date here is 1930, and this unfairness 
squares with the general assumption on the part of all these 
speakers that what Yeats and Mr. Shaw said in their youthful 
fury can still be said without further qualification at the 
present day. And speaking of youthful fury, one is reminded 
to ask what reason there may be for the exclusion from the set 
of the lecture by Mr. Denis Johnston, the widely-known 
actor-author of The Moon in the Yellow River on the very 
promising subject of ‘ Modern Tendencies.’ 

Three Plays and The Star Turns Red serve to illustrate in 
their own ways my general thesis. Miss Deevy’s work has a 
lovely and unsophisticated simplicity of dialect, and presents 
its problems, situations and characters with a sort of naive 
conviction. But when the moment for action comes, and | 
after all that is the crucial moment in drama, she tends to rely 
on stage tricks for her solutions. The outstanding example is 
in the mechanical use of Captain De Lacey in The Wild Goose. 
The plays are too thin. They are indeed excellent libretti 
peculiarly calculated to display the virtuosity of the Irish 
Players. None of them would achieve the honour of pro- 
duction in a real centre of national culture. They are pro- 
vincial, and only reach publication because they bear the 
cachet of the Abbey Theatre. The unfolding of the story 
needs to be more virile, or the story itself needs to be given 
more meaning. There is a lack of intellectual or passionate 
implications. Their quiet, grey tone is not the central quiet of 
intensity, but only the gentle quiet of domesticity: Mrs. 
Gaskell, not Jane Austen. 

Mr. Sean O’Casey’s play brings us immediately into con- 
tact with the strongest personality the Irish Theatre has 
produced, the man who, in the correspondence over The 
Silver Tassie, successfully challenged the dictation of that 
great, arrogant, and on this occasion more than unusually 
foolish man, Yeats. When it was recently performed in 
London, The Star Turns Red gave many members of the 
audience a feeling that genius was being perverted for 
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propagandist reasons, and that Mr. O’Casey, in his zeal for 
Communism, had allowed his art to be sacrificed unforgivably. 
I cannot but feel that this was due to one-sided, tendentious 
and possibly, though one does not wish to be unduly harsh on 
the obvious difficulties of the Unity Theatre, uninformed pro- 
duction. In reading, the play seems likely to be very effective. 
The main problem is that of the stylisation of character and 
scene. Here Mr. O’Casey has been anticipated by Yeats, both 
in theory and in practice. But with Yeats the stylisation was 
always towards the mysterious and distant: the symbols 
became rigid poses in some Byzantium of thought. Mr. 
O’Casey presents a modern, popular materialisation of types 
which, like the Christian figures from which Byzantine art 
arose, become cheap, simplified and vulgar—and in this case 
are aimed at the fundamental naiveté of the working classes. 

It is questionable how far psychological subtlety is 
required in a drama, and here Mr. O’Casey may be thought to 
be governed both by the technical versatility of his actors, or 
their lack of it, and by the fact that he did not expect his 
audience to be a theatre-going audience in the main, and had 
to allow for that. Accordingly, the play is all the stronger 
for its ascetic rejection of the earlier realism, and the turn for 
rhetoric and the use of poetical or oratorical prose which 
establish the feeling of type rather than individual character, 
is true enough to Irish nature. Indeed I incline to think that 
whole sections of the play, but particularly the parts of the 
Red and Brown Priests and of Joybell, may well mean nothing 
outside their very Irish context. The play undoubtedly takes 
its place in English drama with the experimental work of 
Messrs. Auden and Isherwood. It is more massive, it dares 
to be cruder, it is free from their cynicism and nervousness 
and despair, probably because its author knows his working 
people, but its great defect is in the quality of its poetic instru- 
ment in the Choruses. The mixture of journalistic or Whit- 
manesque rhetoric and doggerel rhythm, which others of our 
day can exploit more successfully, is not compensated for by 
any of the odd awareness of phrase characteristic of Mr. T. S. 
Eliot. It is difficult to think that Mr. O’Casey has any sort of 
an eat, though one may admire his ambition and be willing 
to salute his possible triumph in the world of the theatre. 


BENJAMIN GILBERT Brooks. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Str,—In your June issue ‘ European Observer’ has some 
scathing comment to offer on ‘ the criminal lack of political, military 
and moral defence measures in the Low Countries.’ 

A detailed refutation of the charges brought by ‘ European 
Observer ’ is well-nigh impossible in view of their extremely general 
and unspecified character. Thus, when he speaks of ‘ the criminal 
lack of political, military and moral defence measures in the Low 
Countries’ only a few points, chosen at random, can be made to 
show the completely unjustified character of this sweeping accusa- 
tion. It might be pointed out, for instance, that as regards political 
defence measures the Netherlands Government took steps against 
the Dutch Fascist party and other extremist organisations more 
than two years ago when members of these organisations were 
excluded from service in the defence forces and the civil service. 
Again, after a state of siege had been declared in force several weeks 
before the invasion, a number of Dutch Fascists were arrested and 
interned; all this while the country was still at peace. Without 
wishing to indulge in recrimination, it might well be asked whether 
other countries have done as much in time of peace. As regards 
military defence measures, the Netherlands, like most other demo- 
cracies may have begun its preparations rather late in the day, but 
once begun they were carried out with the utmost vigour. Every- 
one who has seen the hundreds of pillboxes, tank traps and defensive 
works of all kinds which were constructed all over Holland in a 
very short space of time will realise that to speak of ‘ criminal lack 
of preparation ’ is a slight exaggeration, to say the least of it. It may 
be recalled in this connection that the Netherlands, which have 
always willingly borne the burden of peace-time compulsory service, 
were able at the outbreak of war to mobilise a fully trained army 
of about 400,000 men out of a total population of 8,000,000. That 
may not be an excessively large number, but relative to the propor- 
tional achievements elsewhere it may, none the less, be considered a 
convincing refutation of the surprising charge of ‘ criminal lack of 
military preparation.’ 

Then there are the slightly more specific charges regarding the 
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‘insufficient attempts at sabotage’ (presumably the author means 
demolition) ‘ in face of the advancing foe.’ ‘ Strategic bridges,’ so 
it is stated, ‘ had not been mined and they were not blown up even 
when the position became precarious.’ Since no place names are 
mentioned in this accusation it is hardly less difficult to counter than 
the vague generalisations about criminal lack of preparation and 
irresponsible omission. Probably, however, ‘ European Observer ’ 
is thinking of the Moerdyk Bridge over which a German armoured 
division of the type which a few weeks later was to crush the resist- 
ance of the French and British armies, managed to penetrate into 
the heart of Holland. Why was this bridge not blown up? Not 
because, as ‘ European Observer’ asserts, ‘ strategic bridges had 
not been mined.’ That charge is as completely unfounded as all the 
other accusations. The Moerdyk Bridge was not blown up at the 
time most of the other bridges were dynamited because it was the 
only link between the centre of Holland and the South from where 
alone French help could come. Why was it not blown up at a later 
stage in the campaign, on Sunday, when the German armoured 
division was coming dangerously near? Because already early on 
Friday morning German parachutists, employing one of the most 
infamous ruses of all military history, had succeeded in cutting the 
cables leading to the explosive charges on Moerdyk Bridge. Dis- 
guised in Dutch uniforms they caught the unsuspecting military 
guards of Moerdyk Bridge unawares and wiped them out with a 
rain of hand grenades. The bridge and the surrounding country 
were subsequently occupied by a large body of parachutists and air- 
borne troops. Attempts to destroy the bridge by torpedoes fired 
from a motor torpedo boat failed. Hits were actually scored but the 
foundations proved too strong. Attempts to destroy the bridge 
from the air, difficult enough when no opposition is encountered, 
were frustrated by groups of from twenty to thirty German fighters 
which never left the scene. 

So much for the facts of the situation at Moerdyk Bridge. All 
the other bridges except one were blown up as arranged, including 
those across the Meuse in Maastricht, which have often been con- 
fused with the two or three crucial bridges in Belgian territory over 
which the German divisions pushed their way into France. 

As to ‘ European Observer’s ’ reflections on the morale of the 
Dutch people, all that need be said is that a country which in five 
days’ fighting suffers casualties amounting to 25 per cent. of its 
effectives, not to mention the huge civilian losses in ruthlessly 
bombed Rotterdam, should not be obliged to defend itself against 
vague and sweeping accusations of this kind. 

If the foregoing remarks were to give you occasion to publish 
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an editorial note correcting ‘ European Observer’s’ statements, we 
should feel that the cause of truth and fairness would be greatly 
served thereby. 

In case you should wish further details on the military cam- 
paign in Holland we shall be only too glad to supply you with all 
the documentation at our disposal. 

Yours faithfully, 
for the Netherland Government Press Service, 
J. H. Hurzinea. 


[We are glad to publish Mr. Huizinga’s letter, which is one of several 
we have received expressing similar views.—THE Eprror.] 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Fanny by Gaslight, by Michael Sadleir (Constable, 85. 6d.). 


It is a very bold man who writes a novel through the eyes of a 
woman. Indeed, it takes such audacity that very few men have 
ever attempted it. I suppose in a sense that Thackeray may be 
described as having tried it in Vanity Fair, and I think that Meredith 
flirted with the idea, particularly in Diana of the Crossways, and there 
are a few other instances. A very recent one is Christopher Morley’s 
Kitty Foyle, which has been a best-seller in the United States for the 
last six months. But it is not a common feat and it is not 


easy. 
Mr. Michael Sadleir has tried it on an ambitious scale and 


although three out of the five sections of Fanny by Gaslight are told 
by men, it is the other two sections, in which the story is told by 
Fanny herself, that make the novel. And a very remarkable novel 
it is. 

It begins with an old woman living in the threadbare, ordinary, 
dull town of Les Yvelines-la-Carriére, lying between Versailles 
and Dreux, near one of the forests which surround suburban 
Paris. ‘... The place was very poor. Apart from a sawmill, 
in forlorn competition with better equipped rivals for favours 
of the Eaux et Forets, no industry survived; for the great 
quatry which gave the town half its name had been abandoned 
years ago, and was now a sinister amphitheatre draped with weeds 
and ivy, scooped out of the hillside and alzeady half hidden by 
encroaching trees. The inhabitants, therefore, lived on agricul- 
ture ; collected for sale fallen timber, cépes, wild strawberries and 
lilies of the valley from adjacent areas of the forest; and thus 
contrived to live a frugal, apathetic life in a place which—though 
barely forty miles from Paris—was seemingly forgotten... .’ 

The old woman was grey-haired, wasted, unhappy and full of 
memories. A wandering publisher came to the town and fell into 
talk with her and in a curious, almost imperceptible, fashion, they 
became friends. She was English, London-born and London-bred, 
and one day, almost casually, she began to tell Mr. Warbeck, for 
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that was the publisher’s name, some of the things which she had 
seen in her early days in London. Gradually her story accumulated 
until Warbeck suggested that she should clear off her financial 
difficulties by letting him make a book of her memoirs. The old 
lady agreed and Fanny by Gaslight is the result. . . . 

‘Gaslight’ is the operative word in the title, for Mr. Sadleir 
has made a brilliant reconstruction of London society and London 
life as it was lived in the second half of the nineteenth century, when 
the rich were immensely rich and powerful and the poor were very 
poor indeed, and when there was an enormous gulf between Upper 
Belgrave Street and strange little houses at the back of Panton 
Street. 

Fanny was born in one of those little houses on the south side 
of Panton Street. The ground floor was a public house and the rest 
was ‘ residential,’ running back to a passage between Oxenden 
Street and Whitcomb Street. 

The public house part was called the ‘ Warrior,’ and under it 
lay a place called ‘Hopwood’s Hades.’ This ‘Hades’ was a 
mixture of gambling-hell, drinking-den, house of assignation, or, 
to put it bluntly, house of ill-repute. ‘ Practically nothing was too 
scandalous to be tolerated ; virtually, no taste too wanton to be 
cared for.’ But Hopwood, the proprietor, had a queer pride of his 
own. He would provide almost any kind of vice, but he set his 
face rigidly against the usual small swindles of such places. No 
pocket-picking was allowed on his premises and the champagne 
was teal champagne. Anything could happen outside the Warrior 
or Hades, but there were strict rules to regulate the things that 
happened inside. Mr. Sadleit’s description of this curious establish- 
ment is brilliant, and he evokes the spirit of Leicester Square of the 
days when Leicester Square stood for something unique in London, 
or, for that matter, in Europe. Every detail is skilfully and quickly 
drawn—the chucker-out, the songs, the flunkey guarding the inner 
rooms, the heavy velvet curtains, the gilt armchairs, the palms in 
their pots, the supper tables, the cabaret, the girls, the billiard room 
and all the rest of it. It was in this house that Fanny was brought 
up. 
: For Mrs. Hopwood was her mother. Then came the hideous 
disaster which overtook Hopwood, and Fanny went into service in 
Upper Belgrave Street. Here, again, the description of the interior 
of the big house is a perfect work of verbal etching—the house- 
keeper, the butler, the tiny room in which the smallest and newest 
addition to the household staff was to sleep, the system of meals in 
the servants’ hall, and always here and there the inevitable gas jet, 
so skilfully brought in that it is hardly noticeable, but always 
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reminding the intelligent reader that the book is called Fanny by 
Gaslight. 

By this time Fanny had changed her name from Hopwood to 
Hooper, partly because Hopwood of the Hades had come to such a 
dreadful end and partly because he was not her father, and so it 
was as Hooper that she worked in the house in Upper Belgrave 
Street, which belonged to a Mr. Seymore, who actually was her 
father. Fanny’s position in the household was a little difficult, 
because the housekeeper and Mr. Seymore himself knew of her 
parentage, whereas Lady Alicia did not, and when Fanny discovered 
that Lady Alicia was betraying her father, she walked out of the 
house and started life again, this time in a public house called the 
‘Jolly Bargee’ in River Row, Islington. Again Mr. Sadleir’s 
astonishing command of detail and his power of creating an 
atmosphere comes into play and his novel becomes almost a social 
document of the times. 

Then the story takes another twist and the narrator becomes 
Harry Somerford, who works in the same department as Clive 
Seymore. Somerford runs in the same pattern as the rest of the 
book. Just as the gay aristocrats went to visit Hopwood, and Lady 
Alicia went to her high-class dress-establishment where she could 
meet her lover, so Harry Somerford used to patronise the last word 
in fashionable ‘ houses,’ called ‘ Florizel Thirteen.’ It was there 
that he met Fanny, who was secretary to the lady who owned the 
establishment. He fell in love with her and they set up together a 
small establishment in Little Welbeck Street and lived together in 
deep happiness. But tragedy followed them and the very same man 
who had brought ruin upon Hopwood brought ruin upon the 
happiness of Fanny and Somerford. The man was one of the Bucks 
of the period, an aristocrat, dissolute, violent, truculent and unfor- 
giving. Harry Somerford had protected Fanny and another girl 
from him in a drinking den and Lord Manderstoke did not forget, 
and he killed Somerford in a duel which he forced upon him. 
Fanny was left with a baby, to face the world alone, with nothing 
except her memories. 

That is the story which Warbeck got from the grey-haired old 
lady of Les Yvelines-la-Carriére. 

Fanny by Gaslight is a very notable book. It is utterly different 
to anything I have ever come across, and in happier times it would 
have been the most celebrated novel of the year. As it is Mr. 
Sadleir can at least console himself with the reflection that he has 
created a work of art, and has once again received the applause and 
admiration of his fellow-craftsmen. 

A. G. MACDONELL. 
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The Jews of Germany. A History of Sixteen Centuries, by 
Matwin Lowenthal (Lindsay Drummond, pp. 475, 
105. 6d.). 


Many recent books have told of the Nazi persecution of 
the Jews in Germany, and of the contribution which those 
Jews have made to Germany. This book, by an American- 
Jewish historian does that, but it does much more. It is an 
account of Jewish life in Germany during sixteen centuries, 
from their first settlement in the Roman colonies along the 
Rhine, to the present day, and it throws light on a dark story 
which has been relieved only by short periods of enlighten- 
ment. Jews were persecuted in most of the countries of 
Europe in the Dark and the Middle Ages ; and their treatment 
in Germany at the time of the Crusades and the Black Death, 
ot again in the time of the Reformation, when Luther, having 
first vindicated them, then turned against them with an 
almost Hitlerian brutality—of phrase—is not peculiar. What, 
however, is particular in the German-Jewish tragedy is that 
in modern times, since the Age of Reason and liberalism was 
ushered in, the old hatred has constantly been re-enforced by 
new motives. The periods of liberty and equality which 
the Jews have enjoyed in the Reich are very brief. Napoleon 
broke down the gates of the ghetto and introduced the rights 
of man in his triumphant marches through the numberless 
principalities and Prussia. But at the Treaty of Vienna 
Jewish rights were limited to those given Jy, and not in 
German States, and a fresh movement, known as the Hep-hep 
(ierosolyma est peridita), tesuscitated a Medieval discrimination. 
It was responsible for the exile of Heine, in spite of his baptism. 
In 1871 political emancipation was granted throughout the 
Reich, and the Jews, basking in the sun of equality, made an 
extraordinary contribution to the commercial and cultural 
life. But in the eighties a racial movement imported, indeed, 
from other lands, was spread amongst the Junkers and the 
intellectuals, glorified as a philosophy by Treitschke, and 
adopted as a. political weapon by Bismarck. A practical 
discrimination was maintained against the professing Jews 
in the Army and the University, till the proclamation of the 
Republic in 1918. Then, for a decade the Jews of Germany, 
who had a quicker power of recuperation than the Gentiles, 
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played a more important part in the public and the intellectual © 
life than ever before. Then came Hitler and Rosenberg, 
and found in anti-semitism the most powerful instrument of / 
demagogy. The campaign against the Jews was pursued, 
ruthlessly, to use the favourite word of the Nazis, to a war” 
of extermination. There is something in the German’ 
character which makes the German in every generation select” 
the Jew for the object of hate, sometimes for a religious, 
sometimes for an economic, sometimes for a racial reason, | 
If anything goes wrong in Germany the fault must be found? 
in a foreign element ; and the Jew is the most ready scapegoat. 
Mr. Lowenthal writes with fullness of knowledge, and 
with a passion which at times carries him away, and at others 
passes into bitterness ; but the picture is vivid all the time, 
and it is drawn on a broad canvas, the history of the Jews 
being fitted into the history of Germany and of Europe. 
His conclusion is that Jewish rights and universal human. 
rights are inseparable. It will be for the statesmen at the 
end of the war to see how human rights are to be secured in | 
Germany as well as in the rest of Europe. 
N. BENTWICH. 








